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Cumulative 


Not all forms and mediums in adver- 
tising bring cumulative results. 


Advertising in the Street Cars oper- 
ating in prosperous centers and 
4, districts is exceedingly cumulative. 


It creates, as well as supplies, the 
market—created markets are loyal 
and cumulative. 


We'd like to come to you with the 
facts upon which our logic is 
builded. 


Besides, the superior service we have 
for sale in Street Car Advertising 
is very profitable information for 
advertisers. 





We follow an invitation very quickly. 








» | us Mulford & Petry eee 
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WESTERN OFFICES: 
A RN OFFICE: 
99 WoopwarD Avenue, tS Geneee 
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Detroit. ee New York. 
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Vou. XXIX. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN ADVER- 
TISERS 


Until January 21, 18098, no 
serious step had ever been taken 
towards a union of the national 
advertisers of America for the 
promotion of those interests com- 
mon to all of them. On the day 
named the representatives of a 
number of well-known manu- 
facturers, whose products are ex- 
tensively advertised in the United 
States and elsewhere, met at the 
offices of the Audit Company, in 
New York, and discussed the ad- 
visability of taking concerted 
action to secure audits of the cir- 
culations of newspapers and peri- 
odicals. A committee of two ad- 
vertisers was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. A. Cressy Morrison, rep- 
resenting Messrs. Scott & Bowne, 
and Mr. Frederick L. Perine, rep- 
resenting Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, 
whose duty it was to canvass the 
whole question thoroughly and re- 
port. This committee soon found 
it would be inadvisable to employ 
the Audit Company at that time, 
a more comprehensive scheme of 
association having developed 
which should deal, not alone with 
audits, but with many other mat- 
ters of equal importance to adver- 
tisers. This larger plan met with 
the instant approval of those ad- 
vertisers with whom the com- 
mittee was able to confer, and 
ample time was devoted to the 
development of the plan in com- 
mittee. On May 22, 1890, a call 
for a meeting for temporary or- 
ganization was issued to fifty-four 
general advertisers. Over thirty 
responded on the evening of June 
5th following, at the Hotel 
Netherland, in New York. Let- 
ters approving the objects of the 
meeting were received from the 
majority of the absentees. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 13, 1899. 


No. 11. 


The following advertisers were 
present and applied for member- 
ship in the temporary organiza- 
tion: 

The American Cereal Company, Paul 
Desriek. New York. 


J. C. Ayer Company, Pullen, Lowell. 

The R. T. Booth Company, & Be 
Wyckoff, Ithaca. 

“merson Drug Company, Isaac E, 
Emerson, Baltimore. 

Eastman Kodak Company, L. B. 
Jones, Rochester. 

a & Ruckel, Frederick L. Perine, 
New York. 


aa & Coffin, John B. Ladd, New 


“Thomas Leeming & Company, Joseph 


Leeming, New Yor 

Enoc Morgan’ 8 Sons, Artemas Ward, 
New York. 

National Remedy Company, G. H. 
Risley, New York. 


Pond’s Extract Company, F. S. Bruen, 
New York. 

Pope Manufacturing Company, W. G. 
C. Humes, Boston. 

Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., C. 
H. Pinkham, Lynn. 


Seabury & Johnson, H. C. Lovis, M. 
New k. 

‘Singer aeaeering Company, Geo. 
A. Priest, New Yor 

Scott & Bowne, A. ” Cressy Morrison, 
New York. 

World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
Wyckoff, New York. 

It will be observed that in this 
list, and the next following, the 
names are confined to Eastern ad- 
vertisers. It was not thought de- 
sirable to ask advertisers at 
greater distances from New York 
to be present at the preliminary 
meeting, inasmuch as they would 
be invited to attend the meeting 
for permanent organization. 

Representatives of other adver- 
tisers present stated they would 
report favorably to their prin- 
cipals. 

Advertisers unable to be present 
who wrote approvingly of the ob- 
jects of the Association or made 
inquiries concerning them: 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
St. Louis. 

J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, New York. 

Colgate & Company, New York. 


E. G. 
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Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester. 

Carter Medicine Company, New York. 
— Brothers & White, Philadel- 

ia. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany, New York. 

C. I. Hood & Company, Lowell. 

Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine 
Company, New York. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick. 

Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston. 

Mellin’s Food Company, Boston. 

Packer Manufacturing Company, New 
York. 

1. L. Prescott & Company, New York. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, New 


ork. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 


dence. 

Smith, Kline & French Company, 
Philadelphia. 

. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury. 

an Camp Packing Company, Boston. 
Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
reek. : 

Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati. 


Officers of the 
ganization were 
chosen as follows: 

Frederick L. Perine, Hall & Ruckel, 
chairman. 

A. Cressy Morrison, Scott & Bowne, 
secretary. 

Artemas Ward, Enoch Morgan’s Sons 
Co., treasurer. 

T. E. Crossman was appointed official 
stenographer. 

The committee of two reported 
they had incurred no expense ex- 
cept for the printing and circula- 
tion of the call for this meeting. 

Following a general interesting 
discussion of the objects of the 
Association, the stenographic re- 
port of which may be seen by any 
member upon application to the 
secretary, the chairman was em- 
powered to appoint a committee 
on plan and scope for the per- 
manent organization, which should 
comprise the officers and three 
others. 

This committee was directed to 
send with the call for the meeting 
for permanent organization a 
printed copy of its report to 
each member of the temporary or- 
ganization, and such others as, in 
the judgment of the committee, 
should receive same. The com- 
mittee consisted, in addition to 
the officers named above, of 
Joseph Leeming, of Thomas Leem- 
ing & Co., George A. Priest, of the 
Singer Manufacturing Co., and E. 
G. Wyckoff, of Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict. The committee is- 


temporary or- 
unanimously 


sued, on November 2oth, a call for 
a meeting for permanent organiza- 
tion, to be 


held at the Hotel 





Netherland, Fifty-ninth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, on De- 
cember 11, 1899, at 8 o’clock. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


During the summer months no at- 
rors was made to hold meetings, but 
in September, and since, meetings have 
been held frequently, and much time 
and careful thought have been given 
to this work. The Committee realized 
the responsibility resting upon them, 
and in the formulation of plan and 
scope, and the contingent selection of 


names for the membership of an as- 
sociation of such importance as _ this 
promises to be, have endeavored to 


provide in the articles which follow a 
suitable foundation for the successful 
career of the Association of American 
Advertisers. 


NAME. 

This organization shall be known as 
the Association of American Adver- 
tisers. 

OBJECTS. 

It shall bring together those who are 
directly responsible for the advertising 
policies of its members, that they may, 
by mutual interchange of ideas and by 
coéperation, advance the interests of the 
membership. 

It shall develop a means of ascertain- 
ing accurately the circulation of publi- 
cations which accept advertising; secure 
better service in poster, display, street 
car, outdoor and general advertising; 
perfect a system of economical and cer- 
tain house-to-house distribution; assist 
in obtaining a reduction in the postal 
rates on circulars and packages; further 


the equitable adjustment of all ques- 
tions relating to express and freight 
rates and the classification of adver- 


romote effective adver- 
evelopment of its trade 
correct customs 
protection of 


tising matter; 
tising for the 
to foreign markets; 
abuses; secure adequate 
trade-marks, trade-names and_ copy- 
rights; and take such other active 
means for advancing the interests of 
general advertisers as may _ properly 
come before such an Association. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership shall be limited to gen- 
eral advertisers who manufacture or 
control products which are recognized 
standards in the markets of the United 
States. Enrollment shall be in the 
name of the firm and its products. 
Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote. Applications for membership shall 
be referred to a sub-committee of five 
on membership, and approved by _ the 
board of control before being submitted 
to the Association for election. Three 
negative votes shall disqualify. 

OFFICERS. 

There shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a recording secretary, and a 
treasurer, who, together with eight 
others, members of the Association, 
shall constitute the board of control. 
The board of control shall govern the 


affairs of the Association when the 
Association is not in session. The as- 
senting votes of a majority of the 


members of the board shall be required 
for the passage of all resolutions in- 
volving the expenditure of money, the 
making of agreements and of any 
change in the policy and direction of 
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the work of the Association, except as 
otherwise provided in these articles of 
association or the amendments thereto. 
Five shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of all other business by the 
board. There shall be an actuary who 
shall be appointed by the board of con- 
trol, whose salary shall be fixed, and 
duties defined by the board. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Officers and the members of the board 
of control shall be _ elected at the 
annual meeting of the Association. 
The officers shall be elected to serve 
for one year, and four members of the 
board of control shall be annually elect- 
ed to serve for two years, except at 
the first election, when eight members 
shall be elected, four of whom shall 
serve for one year, and four for two 
years. 

DUES. 

Membership dues shall be $100, pay- 
able upon election, and annually in ad- 
vance thereafter. No assessment shall 
be levied unless first recommended by 
the board of control, and approved by 
a two-thrids vote of the members attend- 
ing any regular meeting of the As- 
sociation, due notice of which shall have 
been given at least ten days prior to 
the date set for such meeting. 

MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting shall be held in 
the month of November. Formal re- 
ports from the _ president, treasurer, 
recording secretary, actuary, and the 
chairman of each committee, shall be 
submitted for the approval of the As- 
sociation at the annual meeting. Regu- 
lar meetings of the Association shall 
be held bi-monthly, excepting June, 
July, August and September, due notice 
having been given in writing by the 
secretary not less than ten days prior 
to the date of meeting. All meetings 
shall be held in New York City, unless 
otherwise provided for at any regular 
meeting or by the board of control. 
Special meetings may be called by the 
president at his option, and must be 
called by him upon the written request 
of five members of the Association. 
The object of all special meetings shall 
he specifically stated in the call, and 
all such calls shall be mailed at least 
ten days prior to the date of meeting. 

The president shall be ex-officio chair- 
man of the board of control. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

Cushing’s Manual sha‘l be the guide 

for procedure at all. meetings. 
AMENDMENTS. 

These articles of association may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any meeting of the 
Association, provided due notice of such 
meeting and a copy of the proposed 
amendments have been read by the 
secretary at the meeting of the As- 
sociation next preceding the meeting at 
which action is to be taken, and pro- 
vided also that both notice and copy 
of the amendments have been mailed by 
the secretary to the membership. 


—_,. 
WHERE IT FAILS. 

The “satisfied customer” theory is 
all right, but the question is to get 
the customer to _ satisfy.—Profitable 
Advertising. 

—- -o--—_———— 

MISTAKES are often stepping stones 

to success.—Mail Order Journal. 








AN ADVERTISING SIGN. 
Under the foregoing title there 
is a two-page poem by Marvin R. 
Vincent in Scribner's Magazine 
for December, which tells how, on 
a certain high board fence 
Some sign-painter had there portrayed 
Four little girls all in a row, 
In simple colored frocks arrayed 
Of green, blue, red, and indigo, 
Singing, as swung their skipping-rope, 
‘We've all been washed with Rose- 
bud Soap!” 


One with a mass of tawny hair, 
Another with a cap of re 
A black-eyed gipsy, round and fair, 
A blue-eyed witch with curly head; 
And still, ‘through sunshine, snow and 


Sieet, 
Unceasing danced the silent feet. 


And so, I know not how it came, 
I grew to love those lasses gay, 
And gave to each of them a name 
Margery, Kate, and Nell, and May; 
Each with some trait distinct endowed, 
Merry or grave or pert or proud. 


Alas! My little girls have fled; 

Their sweet and-happy faces quaint, 
The tawny curls, the cap of red, 

Have vanished ‘neath a wave of paint. 
The skipping-rope has ceased to beat 
The rhythm for their dancing feet. 

Then follows the information 
that an elephant bearing aloft a 
sample box of Ceylon tea now 
pre-empts the space; that cynics 
say “Old Fool” to the writer be- 
cause he takes a clever daub to 
heart; yet that wiser men than he 
have had opened for them long 
vistas down the years and struck 
deep hidden wells of tears, by 
sight of a dead rose, a yellow let- 
ter, a scent, a lock of hair; and 
that in a similar way this group of 
pretty girls had awakened mem- 
ories of children of his own now 
sleeping the sleep that knows no 
waking. The sentiment is dainty 
and true and makes apparent the 
fact that an advertisement that has 
a touch of human nature in it may 
affect readers to an _ extent of 
which advertisers never dream. 

sisal 


WATCHING MAIL ORDER LITER- 
ATURE. 


Very few “schemers” have an idea 
how carefully they are watched by the 
secret service of the postal authorities. 
There is in the office of each postoffice 
inspector, a special clerk whose duty it 
is to read advertisements and to an- 
swer ads of doubtful character in order 
to secure replies and to be able to find 
out whether literature in violation of 
the postal laws is forwarded by mail or 
not. Nearly every shady or apparently 
immoral ad receives attention.—Mail 
Order Journal. 
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GENERALITIES. 
By Arthur E. Swett. 


A generality has no place in an 
advertisement, no matter how 
much it glitters. Here is some- 
thing that sounds real clever for 
a shirt talk: 

There is more difference in shirts 
than the average man comprehends. 
The only way to know how much bet- 
ter a Lion Shirt is than an ordinary 
shirt is to wear one. The good points 
which are not visible at the first glance 
come out in the wear. The Lion Shirt 
has staying qualities. It looks good 
while it lasts, and lasts a good while. 
The Lion Shirt stands for years of 
conscientious, intelligent shirtmaking. 
A Lion Shirt should be part of nearly 
every man’s wardrobe. 

Now this is simply a generality. 
It could be applied to the Hawes 
Hat, Racine Feet, Jackson Cor- 
set, or almost any old thing that 
came along. In fact it appeared 
in McClure’s to advertise the Stet- 
son Shoes. Such an advertise- 
ment as this does not show the 
merits of the goods so much as the 
cuteness of the man that wrote it. 

Take the advertisement of the 
Lion Brand of Collars, Cuffs and 
Shirts as it actually appeared. 
There is no generality about this: 

Here is your first chance to buy a 
collar, a cuff, and a shirt, all of one 
brand, made to fit each other in per- 
fect harmony and faultless style—made 
to fit You, and, when used together, 
to give a comfort have never 
known. ’ 

They are made of the finest materials, 
with utmost care, by modern machinery 
and expert operatives. They are the 
highest grade. Two collars or two cuffs 
cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay 
more. Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, and 
2.00, depending on the kind you want, 
but all of the same skilled workman- 
ship. Ask your furnisher. 

Another example of some stuff 
that occupies space, but means 
nothing, is part of the advertise- 
ment of the Benedict Cigar: 

Why we talk to “society”: | 

We use advertising pages in high- 
grade magazines in order to talk to 
high-grade people about a_ high-grade 
cigar—the Benedict. a) 

Two undesirable conditions confront 
us, but we are overcoming them very 
successfully. 

The first is the fact that critical peo- 
ple are generally disposed to presume 
that a cheap cigar must necessarily be 
an_inferior one. 

The second is the fact that many 
smokers will conclude that they would 
not like the Benedict, because they 
have not been satisfied with various 
other little cigars which sell at the same 
price. 


It strikes me that the average 


you 


magazine reader, skimming thead- 
vertising pages, does not give a 
dam why a tobacco manufacturer 
“talks to society.” 

The Dolge Shoe people spend 
about $50 or so to tell the people: 

If you have never worn a pair of 
our felt house shoes you don’t know 
a thing about them. 

A statement which is absolutely 
true; yet it means nothing, even 
if it is true. 

The advertisement of the Mai- 
son Violet Perfumes is in about 
the same class. It could be hitched 
in front of almost any article you 
can name and make just as good 
an advertisement as it does for 
the perfumes: 


Our Perfumes 


are not sold everywhere, nor used by 
every one. 

First-class dealers sell 
ticular people use them. 

They cost money, but they are the 
best there is. 

If, by spending more money, we 
could make better perfumes than we 
are making, we would spend it. 








them. Par- 





All advertising should be spe- 
cific. It should tell facts about 
the goods that can apply to 
nothing else. This gives’ the 
goods individuality. Take this 
example of writing—you can’t 
twist it to apply to any old thing 
that you can name. 


California Cream of Lemon is better 
than ~~ 
Does the work of soap without doing 


the harm. soap and face cream 
combined—that’s it. 
Cream of Lemon is made wholly 


from fresh California lemons by a 
patented process which reduces the en- 
tire lemon to a creamy state. It is 
fragrant and refreshing for all toilet 


purposes. No grease, no potash, no 
alkali—nothing to harm the skin— 
everything to help it. 

Cream of Lemon_ restores faded 


complexions, removes freckles, heals all 
skin irritations, cures tan, sunburn and 
chapped_ hands. 

An ideal lotion for use after shav- 


ing. 
Tse Cream of Lemon ven | instead 
a 





of a Use it as a healing balm and 
beautifying lotion. 
++ 
THE advertiser is after legitimate 


profit first, last and always. He is 
willing to throw the artistic to the 
winds any day, if the inartistic serves 
his purpose best. But the advertiser 
must not tie to the idea that the in- 
artistic is the prevailing fad, or the 
winning card. He must not ignore 
the fact that the artistic is here to 
stay.—Advertising World. 
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PRESS AGENTS FOR 
STORES 
By La Fayette Parks. 


Time was when the tales of the 
press agent were confined to 
things theatrical. The theaters 
have no monopoly on free adver- 
tising to-day, however. The ad- 
writer has lately taken his type- 
writer in hand and is grinding out 
some effective press stories. All 
printed, of course, as “pure” read- 
ing matter, and given the choicest 
positions in the daily papers. 
Within the last few weeks New 
York papers have contained some 
interesting and instructive 
samples of press stories manu- 
factured by adwriters. Almost 
any big news sensation of the day 
forms a background for a free ad. 
The Dreyfus case furnished the 
starting point for a number. The 
press agent—or adwriter—of a big 
retail concern in this city saw 
his chance in that news. He 
wrote a throbbingly patriotic let- 
ter to one of the evening papers 
suggesting that Dreyfus be ex- 
tended an invitation to make his 
home in America. 

That paper devoted a big slice 
of its front page to a reproduc- 
tion of the press agent’s letter. 
The result was an ad that money 
could not buy. Siegel-Cooper 
Co.’s offer of $200,000 for a manu- 
script of Dreyfus’ own story, was 
given much space in morning and 
evening papers. That Dreyfus 
will accept the offer is hardly 
probable, or that the firm in ques- 
tion really wants him to. How- 
ever, the free ad was secured. A 
“Dewey Dollar Dinner” ad of a 
New York department store in- 
spired a half column of bold-face 
type on the editorial page of the 
Evening Journal. 

There is almost as much human 
interest drifting about a big store 
as can be found in or about any 
theater in the land. There has 
been a good reason, however, why 
the news of a big store has not 
been made much of in the past. 
The business manager of every 
newspaner has looked upon store 
news—however good the news 
might be—as advertising pure and 
simple. As such they took great 
delight in turning it down or 


printing it and making out a bill 
at reading-notice rates. The ad- 
writer of a store is unable to 
hand in copy for a free ad and 

“return the courtesy” with a free 
pass as is the press agent of a 
theater. Consequently the ad- 
writer is seriously handicapped. 

A spirit of liberalitv. however, 
has lately pervaded the offices of 
the business managers of daily 
papers. Or is it competition? 
Anyway, the adwriter of a big 
store can ourn the midnight oil 
preparing a news special, in which 
the firm is incidentally advertised, 
and have some hope of seeing it 
in print, without three stars at 
the bottom line. 

Of course such press notices 
are appreciated by the stores, and 
when advertising copy is being 
given out the paper that has print- 
ed the adwriter’s stories is usu- 
ally well looked after. 


— 
THE STRENGTH OF NEWS- 
PAPERS. 
There never was a time when the 
strength of newspapers as advertising 


mediums was so apparent as it is at 
the present day. Kavetines are using 
them to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. Within the last few months 
business that once appeared exclusively 
in the magazines has begun to appear 
in the daily press also, while the trend 
of events seems to be toward including 
the latter in everv advertising —— 
of any pretensions whatever.—Proft- 
able Adz vertising. 


THE press is the chief medium 
through which the man who has some- 
thing to sell is to reach the man who 
wants to buy.—Chicago Independent, 
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Philadelphia Bulletin 





ONE OF “ THE BULLETIN’S "’ ELECTRIC VEHICLES USED DAILY IN THE DELIVERY OF 
PAPERS IN NEAR AND REMOTE PARTS OF THE CITY. 





From the Philadelphia Press, Nov. 26th. 
The ‘‘ Bulletin’s’’ Automobiles. 


Among the many innovations adopted by the Philadelphia Eventnc BuLLetin 
is the automobile for the quick delivery of its papers in near and remote portions of 
the city. In this respect it is the first newspaper in the United States to recognize 
the value of the automobile as a rapid distributing medium, and to adopt it in its 
every-day business. 

The following statement shows the actual circulation of the BULLETIN for 
each day in the month of November, 1899: 
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Total for 26 days, 2,991,840 copies. 
* Big fire in dry goods district. 
* Holiday. Thanksgiving Day. 


Average for November, 


115,078 copies per day. 


The Butietin’s circulation figures do not include damaged or unsold copies, 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


PuHILaApEtpuia, Dac, 2. 
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AS EASY AS ROLLING OFF 
A LOG 


If Mark Twain had written the 
following the Little Schoolmaster 
might know how to take it; but 


as it is— 

The way to tell how many subscrib- 
ers a pever has is to count fhem. Some 
publishers attempt to prove the num- 
ber of subscribers they have by sub- 
mitting the postoffice receipts. The 
postoffice receipts show the number of 
pounds of paper mailed, and nothing 
else. They do not show how many 
subscribers a paper has. To make a 
large circulation showing by postoffice 
receipts, all that is necessary is to mail 
a large number of pounds of paper. 
It is not even necessary that the paper 
should be printed. Blank paper may 
be wrapped up in the customary way 
and mailed, and its weight will show 
in the postoffice receipts just the same 
as the regular printed papers. If the 
blank paper thus mailed is purposely 
misdirected it will be returned to the 
publisher, who is out, therefore, only 
the money paid for postage on it, and 
who has thus padded out his “‘circula- 
tion” for the purpose of deceiving the 
advertiser. Where a number of publi- 
cations are issued by one firm, the post- 
office receipts may be, and often are, 
so manipulated as to show a large cir- 
culation for some one of the papers. 
Postoffice receipts do not, and cannot 
be made to, show the number of sub- 
scribers a paper has. 

In order to make a showing of a large 
circulation by postoffice_ receipts, all 
that is necessary is to mail a large num- 
ber of pounds of paper, either printed 
or blank. 

But the actual number of subscribers 
a paper has can always be determined 
with absolute accuracy and_ ease by 
just simply counting them. Just begin 
at the beginning and count one, two, 
three, four, etc., until you get to the 
end, and the total number will indicate 


how many subscribers a paper has. It’s 
as easy as falling off a log. There is 
no chance for deception about it. 


When. you have begun at the beginning 
and counted to the end you are dead 
sure to have the actual number of sub- 
scribers to the paper in question. 

Wallaces’ Farmer claims to have more 
actual paid-in-advance, bona fide sub- 
scribers than any other agricultural 
paper in Iowa—more, in fact, than all 
ether agricultural papers comb. ned. 

If the other agricultural pajers in 
Iowa should feel that the above: claim 
is incorrect and that it does ‘hem an 
injustice, they are hereby javited to 
join with the publishers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the purpose of selecting a 
committee to count the subscribers of 
each paper, said committee to report in 
the most public manner possible the 
number of actual, bona fide, paid-in-ad- 
vance-at-regular-rates subscribers each 
paper has. 

Advertisers who wish to know how 
many subscribers each paper in Iowa 
has can find out, if they will insist upon 
a_count being made as a condition of 
placing their advertisements. 

——__+or—— 


INTRODUCTIONS to advertisements are ob+ 
solete. 
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WHY KEYING FAILS. 

It is all right for the advertiser to 
trace results so far as he is able, but 
it is impossible for an advertiser to tell 
positively just how much good a paper 
is doing him, no matter how carefull: 
his ads are “‘keyed.’”’ The general ~ 4 
vertiser cannot avoid a certain amount 
of duplication of circulation; the reader 
sees the ad in two or three different 
papers, and in answering uses the key 
number of but one—the one which hap- 

ens to be at hand when he writes. 

hat paper gets the credit, when in 
reality it may have been the other two 
which did the convincing. I believe 
that “cost and results’ tables for this 
reason often do a great injustice to pa- 
pers which apparently have failed to pay. 
An advertisement which does not bring 
immediate results in orders may be do- 
ing most valuable and most necessary 
missionary work. man cannot meas- 
ure the results of his advertising by a 
pe nngnoe nor weigh them in a balance. 
f he expects to see all his returns before 
the season closes he had better leave 
advertising alone. The general adver- 
tiser must necessarily study papers and 
the field they occupy, and then spend 
his money in those most likely to reach 
the people who are possible customers 
of his, and not try to hold each paper 
to too strict an account for a definite 
number of inquiries —-W. W. Burch, in 
Agricultural Advertising. 


——_+@o— 
ONE MAN’S WARNING. 

When a paper publishes or shows its 
postoffice receipts as proof of circula- 
tion, take particular notice as to whether 
the postoffice receipt is made to the 
name of the firm or to the name of the 
paper. The reason why is readily ex- 
plained from the fact that many pub- 
lishers own several papers, also have 
second class privilerves as newsdealers, 
and the total monthly mailing, if the re- 
ceipt is made to the firm, can be palmed 
off and worked to prove the same circu- 
lation for each paper published by the, 
firm. We do not assert that this is 
done; but it may be done. When the 
postoffice receipts are shown as proof 
of circulation, insist on it, that each 
paper stands on its own merits.—Gen- 
eral Information. 

to 

ADVERTISING pays only when it is 

done in a sensible way.—Milwaukee 





(Wis.) Journal. 
ee eeiliiicenianeicain 
WALL STREET PHRASE 





1ORK VERY QUIET, 
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IN TOWA 


ty of Circulation 





HE State of Iowa has very few ex- 
T tremely poor people at any time, and 
scarcely any in these prosperous times. 
But the advertiser who disregards the 
question of either quantity or quality of circu- 
lation in Iowa will waste money. The Des 
Moines Daily News not only has a larger cir- 
culation than any four other Iowa dailies 
combined, but claims the honor of having a 
circulation higher in quality than any other 
daily in the State. All other Iowa dailies sell 
their papers on credit, and practically without 
discrimination. The News, on the other hand, 
enforces the absolute cash-in-advance principle, 
and every paper is stopped on expiration. The 
price of mail subscriptions is One Dollar a year, 
the same as.the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other high-grade publications, and the News 
believes that this cash payment in advance 
eliminates the impoverished as well as the 
“dead beat” classes, and restricts its subscrip- 
tions to cash-paying merchants, manufacturers, 
farmers, professional people, mechanics and 
working people—in a word, to that most desir- 
able class who have money and pay their bills. 
The circulation of the Daily News in Octo- 
ber averaged 26,940 copies. No issue for three 
months past has been less than 26,000 copies. 
Display space is sold at the flat minimum 
rate of four cents per agate line. 
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DECADENCE “CJ THE WEEK- 











There is no disguising the fact 
that the weekly newspaper—we 
mean the city, not the country 
weekly—is on its last legs. It is 
being crowded out by the alert, 
progressive and timely Sunday ad- 
junct of the daily press. The 


New York Herald gave up 
its weekly — edition several 
years ago because it ceased 


to pay expenses, although at one 
time it had a circulation of 100,000 
copies, and coined money for its 
owners. The weekly editions of 
all the prominent newspapers are 
year by year contracting with 
marked regularity. Efforts to stop 
this alarming decrease in circula- 
tion have been futile. Gift enter- 
prises and all sorts of schemes 
have been tried, but all to no per- 
manent purpose. 

The weekly story papers made 
enormous fortunes for their own- 
ers in the reconstruction period. 
The press could not turn out cop- 
ies fast enough to meet the de- 
mand. The whole reading public 
followed the fortunes of the he- 
roes and heroines of the thrilling 
novels that appeared in install- 
ments from week to week, with 
bated breath. But that time has 
long since gone by. The weekly 
story paper is still alive, but it 
cannot last much longer. 

The illustrated newspaper of 
high grade, with its beautiful half- 
tones and exclusive articles by 
distinguished writers, is no longer 
a money maker. It has been a 
matter of common talk for some 
time that Harper's Weekly, cer- 
tainly the best of this kind, has 
lost its former prestige. 

Of the children’s or young peo- 
ple’s weeklies only one of any im- 
portance remains—the Youth’s 
Companion—and this seems to be 
losing ground. 

What has wrought this change 
in the news and literary world? 
There is but one answer—the de- 
velopment of the daily and Sun- 
day newspaper and the advent of 
the ten-cent magazine. 

If you want good stories by 
well-known authors you will find 
them in the Sunday editions. If 
you want illustrated articles on 
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travel, adventures, art, science, or 
social economics, read the Sunday 
newspaper. It contains a woman’s 
page, a children’s page, a sporting 
page, a page of humor and all the 
news of the previous day. It costs 
only five cents, is delivered at your 
door, and is welcomed like an old 
friend of the family. The ten- 
cent magazine of to-day simply 
supplements the newspaper. 

The daily paper has become a 
necessity to the farmer as well as 
the banker. He is not content to 
wait a week for his market reports 
—he wants then every twenty-four 
hours. His sons and his daugh- 
ters find in the daily something of 
interest and they look for it eager- 
ly every morning or evening. A 
town of 4,000 people is large 
enough to have a daily of its own. 
The hum of the press is heard in 
the back-woods village, fifty miles 
away from a railroad. 

As we said in the beginning, the 
day of the weekly has gone by and 
the reign of the daily is com- 
mencing.—Fourth Estate. 


—\!_ +o 
ALL HANDS WANTED. 


A novel poster was seen by a recent 
sojourner in Nova Scotia. It was 
printed on rough rs with red paint, 
in a childish hand, and was tacked to 
a telegraph pole in a conspicuous po- 
sition: 

There will be a concert and fair in 

ts. Parson’s sitting-room to-day, July 
twenty, at two o’clock sharp. Admis- 
sion—Adults, five cents; children, two 
cents; babies, two for a cent.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


DIPLOMACY. 

Tactful Shoe Clerk—Here is a pair of one- 
and-a-half shoes that the maker has marked 
number six by mistake. Just try this or, please ; 
I believe it will just fit you. ( Trial and speedy 
sale.)—/udge. 


+o 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TERM. 





“* DEVELOPING A NEGATIVE.” 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 
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SOME OF THE 
“Big Fellows”? 


ERE small advertisers when their ads 
first appeared in The Evening Wis- 
consin years ago; they have grown 
to immense proportions since, partly 
because they were good managers, and partly 
because of their wisdom in the selection of 
newspapers of The Evening Wisconsin's class. 

Nowadays too many advertisers plunge 
recklessly without due consideration of ALL 
points of merit in a medium, and do not get 
all the good out of their appropriations. The 
advertiser who considers the character and 
quality of a newspaper's circulation in addi- 
tion to the actual number of copies printed is 
usually the one who gets the most for his 
money. 

The Evening Wisconsin is one of the few 
papers in the United States which is consid- 
ered by advertisers more for the quality of 
circulation than for quantity. Jt is perhaps 
the only paper in the country having that high 
standard of quality, and at the same time 
exceeds all of its contemporaries, even the 
penny papers, in circulation. 

The Evening Wisconsin is sold almost 
entirely by subscription, at two cents per 
copy, and is delivered into the homes every 
day, year in, year out. It is the medium 
every wise advertiser selects, and without 
which the Milwaukee and Wisconsin field 
cannot be properly covered. 
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SIGNS FOR A SHOE STORE. 
By John C. Graham. - 


The up-to-date shoeman who is 
anxious to do some wise adver- 
tising will take care that his cus- 
tomers, or intending customers, 
have something to attract their at- 
tention and occupy their minds 
while sitting in the store waiting 
to be served. To accomplish this 
he can have some neatly printed 
cards hung up around the store, 
all of them pertaining to his busi- 
ness, and each one calculated to 
impress a visitor. The briefer 
these cards are the more chance 
they have of being read and re- 
membered. I have prepared a 
series of such cards and think that 
they can be profitably used in a 
good shoe store wherein general 
lines are handled. It will be 
noticed that they are made to bear 
upon shoes for men, women and 
children. 


If you have tender feet, be sure 
and tell the salesman who serves 
you. We want you to go out 
foclles satisfied and comfortable. 














We won't feel satisfied unless you 
| are. Be sure the fit is right—we’ll 
| guarantee the rest. 








To fit the feet in style so neat 
Is our supreme desire; 
Our _— will please, we'll give you 





_ What else could you require? 








Don’t say a shoe fits easy if it 
doesn’t. Try another pair and an- 
other, and so on until you get the 
right shoe. Your exact fit is here 
—don’t blame us if you fail to find 
it. 
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What we call leather is leather. 
Our kid is kid, and every shoe we 
sell is what we say it is. 








Any shoes sold from this estab- | 
lishment _ that show any flaw 
through inferior material or work- 
manship will be gladly exchanged 
for a new pair within one month. 








When you have stated what you 
want, kindly let our salesmen help 
you to select. They understand 
shoemaking and their only interest | 
will be to please you. 











Take your time in being fitted. 
The shoes you buy you will wear 
for some months. ou can’t expect 
to find the right pair in a minute. 








Be particular about fitting your 
children. They are apt to think any 
pair of “new” shoes will do. Test 
them in every way before leaving 
the store. 








In choosing shoes you should 
study comfort first, appearance next, 
then price. Here ‘they will all suit 
you. 








Sparing a dollar in the purchase 
of shoes often means the_infliction 





of weeks of discomfort. Please re- 
member that this will be the fault | 
of the buyer—not of the shoes. | 

— 








A smart clerk can _ generally 
“rough out” these cards in idle 
moments, but if you have not a 
clean and distinct writer in the 
establishment it is better to give 
the work to a regular window- 
card writer. Nothing looks worse 
than an advertising card clumsily 
written and worse spe lled. 


WEEKLY “PAPER DISTRIBUTED 

Attention has been directed to the 
Philadelphia News-Courier, which is 
issued weekly by Wanamaker & Brown, 
of Philadelphia. A. J. Meister, man- 
ager of the advertising department for 
the firm, has charge of the publica- 
tion, and says that the paper is ac- 
complishing its purpose of exploiting 
the Wanamaker & Brown store in a 
phenomenally _ successful manner. In 
a letter, Mr. Meister says: ‘We print 


and carefully distribute from 55,000 
to 75,000 copies of every issue. These 
papers go into homes in this State 


(Pennsylvania), New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. I receive many letters 
from persons desiring to subscribe. 
We send the ptree gratuitously to all 
who want it. Mr. Meister’s con- 
tribution to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of free distribution of newspapers 
for advertising purposes is that his 
firm finds it profitable to issue a weekly 
for such distribution. —Newspaperdom. 
ee 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





* DRIVERS Aen’: 
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The 
Nashville 
Banmer 


TENNESSEE’S 
LEADING NEWSPAPER. 





The only afternoon paper in the city, 
and with a sworn circulation for the 
past twelve months 


Exceeding 
15,000 Daily 


Advertisers must use the Banner to 
cover a field in which it is the represent- 
ative paper, with a circulation exceeding 
the combined issues of all other dailies 
published in Middle ‘Tennessee. 


New York Office, 150 Nassau Street 


8. 8S. VREELAND; REPRESENTATIVE, 
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LIFE INSURANCE LITERA- 
TURE. 


The first step in the attempt to 
insure a man is to find one who 
is interested, or to find a man of 
good health and means and cause 
him to become interested. When 
such a man is located, a well writ- 
ten letter or a concise pamphlet 
devoted to the policy best adapted 
to his case is almost sure to re- 
ceive consideration. It should be 
only a prospectus and designed to 
excite interest and arouse curios- 
ity. This is followed by an inter- 
view. The prospect has reached 
the point where he wants informa- 
tion, and this causes him to ask 
questions, which is just what an 
agent wants. If the prospect fail- 
ed to read carefully the communi- 
cation, it gives the agent the right 
to assume he has done so and ask 
him questions and offer sugges- 
tions on the points contained in 
the letter or pamphlet. This will 
lead to a discussion. When the 
agent has learned the plan and the 
amount to which the prospect is 
inclined, he can then prepare his 
illustration, the explanation of 
which affords an opportunity for 
another interview. This is to be 
followed by such matter from time 
to time as will clinch thé points 
which preceded it. 

Every agent of experience has 
met the man who wanted some 
printed matter which he could look 
over. Often this man is sincere in 
his request, and often he does it 
to avoid a personal interview. But 
the agent who depends on litera- 
ture to secure his business will 
not be very successful. When he 
complies with such a request he is 
placing a stumbling block in his 
own path. Then comes the ex- 
cuse that he did not have time to 
look into the matter, but would do 
so and advise the agent when he 
was ready to insure, also the plan 
he would select. This is the snare 
against which the solicitor must 
guard himself. Too much matter 
is worse than none. When a man 
receives a gréat bundle of printed 
matter he despairs of reading it 
and the contents of his waste 
basket is increased that much.— 
Chicago (IIl.) Independent. 

—_+o>_—_—_ 


VERBIAGE spoils most ads. 


Mr. Oertel, of “‘ The Art 
Interchange,’ told us that his 
50-line advertisement in the 
September 30 Post had up to 
that time yielded him $1.25 on 
each dollar invested, whereas 
the same advertisement in a 
quarter-page space in_______ 
and_______had yielded him 
but twenty cents on each dollar 


expended. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 
(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Founded by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1728, has been 
regularly published as a 
weekly paper in  Philadel- 
phia for more than 171 
years. Now owned by 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company. Its circulation 
is national— more _ than 
$200,000 having been spent 
the past year in newspaper 
advertising, and we have 
but just begun. 

The Post will print more 
of the best writings of the 
best writers during the com- 
ing year than have ever 
appeared in any magazine 
in America. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE TEN-CENT MAGAZINE. 


In the December issue of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine there is a long 
article by Frank A. Munsey on 

“The Making and Marketing of 
Munsey’s Magazine,” which is an 
interesting recital of Mr. Mun- 
sey’s adventures in putting him- 
self on a solid commercial footing. 
Printers’ INK can find room only 
for the following extracts: 

The most difficult kind of jour- 
nalism to-day is that of magazine 
editing. It is, doubtless, regarded 
as the easiest, but such a concep- 
tion is very far from the truth. 
It is difficult because the magazine. 
and especially the magazine of na- 
tional circulation, has no exclusive 
field. The modern daily paper, 
with its great Sunday issue, covers 
everything worth covering. The 
weekly journal makes an attempt 
at doing the same thing. The 
chief function of the magazine, 
then, the monthly magazine, is to 
do over what has already been 
done, and do it better. To be 
sure, it can present exclusive fic- 
tion; and this is one of the main- 
stays of a magazine. Fiction, in 
fact—both the serial and the short 
story—is served better and more 
generously by the magazine than 
by either the daily or the weekly. 

3ut the two greatest factors in 
journalism, and those on which 
more than ninety per cent of the 
periodical circulation of tke land 
depends, are not possible to the 
magazine. I refer to news and to 
matters of local interest. It is 
obvious that a magazine which re- 
quires a month for the prepara- 
tion of matter and illustrations, 
and another month for printing 
and binding, cannot do anything 
in the ways of news. When news 
ceases to be news, it is about as 
useless as yesterday, and as to the 
matter of local interest—well, San 
Francisco and Chicago and Phila- 
delphia care mighty little about 


Tommy Jones of Fortieth street. 


and Third avenue, New York— 
about him or his social aspirations 
and doings. Tommy is not na- 
tionally big, and other communi- 
ties than his own little seven by 
nine world do not know or care 
whether he lives or dies. Depew 
and Croker and Platt, on.the other 
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hand, are nationally big.° They 
give the magazine editor a sort of 
chance, but it is only a sort of 
chance at best. 

The difficulty of magazine edit- 
ing will be seen more clearly when 
I say that out of five hundred 
topics that would be appropriate 
for a great metropolitan daily, all 
news items and all local items in- 
cluded, perhaps not more than one 
or two would be suited to a maga- 
zine of national circulation. The 
magazine, then, must depend for 
its hold on the people upon its 
superior excellence throughout, 
both mechanical and literary; its 
superior illustrations, its more per- 
fect letterpress, its more carefully 
selected and carefully written con- 
tents, and upon its convenient and 
preservable shape. 

The one point beyond all others 
where the magazine has a marked 
advantage over the daily and 
weekly is in its illustrations. 

It seemed to me, therefore, wise 
to seize upon this stronghold of 
magazines, and make it the lead- 
ing feature of the Munsey. This 
was my thought from the first. -- 

The first and most important 
step in making a magazine is to 
determine what to put into it. On 
this decision largely depends. suc- 
cess or failure; on it depends a 
wide circulation or a very insig- 
nificant one. It matters little how 
well the work is.done, or at how 
low a price the magazine sells, if 
it doesn’t contain the things that 
interest the people. 

It is right here that the maga- 
zine editor finds himself working 
in the dark. He receives almost 
no suggestions from his readers 
reflecting their wishes. And when 
it is remembered that the maga- 
zine of national circulation covers 
the entire territory of the United 
States and that of Canada as well, 
it is at least partially possible to 
realize the difficulty of making a 
publication to hit the fancy of 
these thousands of different com- 
munities, and the millions. of in- 
dividual tastes. Study the prob- 
lem however closely an editor may, 
he must do a good deal of guess 
work. It is a question of judg- 
ment, and judgment aided by but 
the fewest guiding lights. 

Mr. McClure, the editor of Me-: 
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Clure’s Magazine, has told me that 
he meets the problem in an en- 
tirely different way from my own. 
He says he makes a magazine to 
suit his own taste, and thinks this 
a wiser plan than to guess at the 
taste of the public. He may be 
right. At all events, it is a lot 
easier than any other method. 
Other editors are guided largely 
by the literary atmosphere in 
which they themselves live. 

I have followed an entirely dif- 
ferent plan. I have not made a 
magazine for myself, nor for any 
particular set or faction, but for 
human nature as I understand it— 
for all the people everywhere. I 
have assumed, and I think I am 
right in the belief, that it matters 
little where one is, whether he be 
on Beacon Hill, Boston; Murray 
Hill, New York; in the mountains 
of the West, or on the plains of 
Texas, the human heart is pretty 
much the same. 

It follows, then, that there are 
certain themes on which one can 
depend to awaken an interest in 
all communities alike. I need 
mention only one to substantiate 
this statement, and this is “ro- 
mance.” The world will never 
tire of a true, pure, romantic love 
story. It is not a question of lo- 
cality, not a question of nation- 
ality. Such a .theme is always 
new, always absorbing. 


* * * * * 


If the ten-cent magazine had 
ever been thought of prior to my 
issuing one, it had been thought of 
and abandoned. All the periodi- 
cals of the country reached the re- 
tail trade through the middleman, 
and the profit demanded by the 
middleman for this handling was 
so great as to make the publication 
of a ten-cent magazine impossible. 
This wholesaling was done then, 
as it is now, by the American 
News Company of New York, to- 
gether with its forty or fifty 
branches scattered throughout the 
country. These wholesalers were 
strongly opposed to a ten-cent 
magazine. It meant too small a 
margin for them. On twenty-five 
and thirtv-five cent magazines they 
had been making an average gross 
profit of about one-half of the 
total price of a ten-cent magazine. 
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To cut this profit to, say, about 
one quarter to one-fifth, and still 
perform practically the same serv- 
ice as for the twenty-five or thirty- 
five cent magazines, was something 
that they naturally did not view 
with favor, and for good business 
reasons. From their point of view 
they were all right, but from the 
point of view of the publisher—my 
own point of view—the problem 
presented an entirely different ap- 
pearance. In a word, it was 
necessary either to abandon the 
whole idea of a ten-cent magazine 
or undertake to circulate it inde- 
pendently of the middleman. 

There was some history bearing 
on the problem. It all went to 
show that every effort to circulate 
periodicals outside of the Ameri- 
can News Company and its 
branches had been a colossal fail- 
ure. Whoever had tried it had 
been hopelessly crushed. I was 
not especially anxious to be crush- 
ed, and did not for a moment be- 
lieve that I should be, even though 
I undertook to do the “impos- 
sible.” I knew that the twenty- 
five cent, the thirty-five cent, and 
the fifty-cent price for magazines 
was excessive. It -was not in line 
with the modern way of doing 
things, which is big volume and 
small margins. On a small circu- 
lation these prices were inevitable, 
but my thought stretched out to 
a big circulation—to big volume, 
and on a big volume I knew that 
ten cents for a magazine would 
yield a rational profit to the pub- 
lisher, providing there were some 
way to eliminate the excessive per- 
centage to the middleman. 

To be sure, I had no precedent 
on which to base my faith. Pre- 
cedent, by the way, is one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to prog- 
ress. Because a thing has not 
been, and is not, it is regarded by 
the precedent following people as 
impossible. The slavery of this 
idea is, and always has been, a bit 
intolerable to me. I like to re- 

gard a thing as desirable and pos- 
sible because independent reason- 
ing leads to the conclusion that it 
is desirable and possible. And in 
the case of the ten-cent magazine 
every logical deduction pointed to 
the possibility and the desirability. 

These are the conditions under 
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which the ten-cent magazine was 
given to the people of the United 
States and Canada. I have said it 
before, and I will say it again 
right here, that somebody had to 
do exactly what I did do in plac- 
ing my magazine direct with the 
trade and without the aid of the 
middleman, or else no one would 
to-day be reading a ten-cent maga- 
zine of any consequence. 

Other publishers may say what 
they will on this point, but the 
fact, the incontrovertible fact, is 
that Munsey’ s was the pioneer ten- 
cent magazine. Mr. McClure re- 
gards himself as responsible for 
the ten-cent magazine, for the 
reason that he started his maga- 
zine at fifteen cents a copy. He 
argues, more or less speciously, 
that this cut in price from twenty- 
five cents to fifteen cents really 
lodges the credit with him. A 
good many other men, I fancy, 
reasoning on the same lines, would 
arrive at a similar conclusion. In 
this way of looking at it the pub- 
lishers of Scribner's, for example, 
in making the price of their maga- 
zine twenty-five cents, as against 
Harper's and the Century at 
thirty-five cents, are entitled to 
quite as much credit for the ten- 
cent magazine as Mr. McClure. 
So, too, is Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, of the Cosmopolitan, and 
to even a greater extent. He 
went McClure one better in bring- 
ing the price of his magazine 
down from twenty-five to twelve 
and a half cents. This, of course, 
meant practically thirteen cents to 
the individual purchaser. To be 
sure, Mr. Walker receded from 
this advanced position, falling back 
to the McClure price of fifteen 
cents. This reduction in price to 
twelve and a half cents has caused 
Mr. Walker to claim the distinc- 
tion of giving the ten-cent maga- 
zine to the people. 

This is all very well in its way, 
but in racing parlance it is the 
horse that gets under the wire first 
that wins. There are always a lot 
of reasons why the other horses 
should have won, but they cut no 
figure with the judges. Why did 
not Mr. Walker, Mr. McClure, 
and perhaps a lot of other men 
who are now publishing a ten-cent 
magazine, issue a magazine at this 





price before I did—before I made 
it possible? The vital fact is that 
they did not bring their magazines 
down to ten cents until about two 
years after Munsey’s Magazine 
made its appearance at that price. 


* * * * * 


It may be interesting to mention 
an incident that occurred almost 
at the outset of my experience 
with the ten-cent magazine. The 
first edition at this price, the Oc- 
tober issue of 1893, was twenty 
thousand copies. To have printed 
so big an edition as this, with no 
visible way on earth by which to 
market it, was, to say the least, 
taking long chances. To one who 
had less faith in the proposition 
than I had, it would have been 
gambling of the most reckless and 
unjustifiable sort. Hitherto we 
had not printed even so large an 
edition as this. Consequently we 
were not using very much paper. 
My capital was my credit. Be 
there is usually more or less limit 
to the working capacity of this sort 
of capital. In the present instance 
it reached out to the twenty thou- 
sand edition all right, but when, at 
the end of ten days from the date 
of issue, we had to print ten thou- 
sand copies more—to which had 
to be added still two other editions 
of five thousand each, making a 
total of forty thousand for the 
month—when -we_ reached these 
figures, jumping in a day, as it 
were, from a_ very insignificant 
edition, it very properly became a 
matter of business for the firm 
which furnished me with paper to 
quietly and effectually investigate 
the merits of the ten-cent idea. 

This was done by the head of 
the house, and done thoroughly. 
After this investigation he came 
to me and had a very frank talk 
with me. I was then printing as 
a first edition for November sixty 
thousand copies. I was buyin 
paper from him on four months 
time. This is not an unusual time 
among publishers on which to bu 
paper when one has not the ev 4 
to take advantage of discounts. 

“At the present rate of increase 
in the editions of your magazine,” 
he said in effect, “your account 
will very soon run up to a large 
sum of money. I have gone into 
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your ten-cent magazine propo- 
sition pretty carefully, and have 
talked with a good many pub- 
lishers, magazine men and others, 
men who have been in the business 
all their lives, and without one ex- 
ception they pronounce the whole 
scheme impossible. Now, these 
are practical men in the business. 
If they do not know what can be 
worked out successfully in maga- 
zine publishing, I certainly do not 
know to whom to apply for in- 
formation. You will grant that 
they ought to know all about it, 
ought to know a great deal more, 
from their long and vast experi- 
ence, than it is possible for you to 
know from your experience. And 
furthermore, I confess that I can- 
not myself see how it is possible 
for you to succeed in this under- 
taking. In the first place, you tell 
me you have no _ one associated 
with you and have no capitalist 
back of you. It is said that you 
are attempting an impossible thing 
in trying to market your magazine 
direct. Nobody has ever succeed- 
ed in doing it, and every publisher 
with whom I have talked says it 
is a hopelessly foolish undertaking. 
Then, too, the cost of paper alone, 
and of press work and binding at 
the prices you must have to pay, 
having your work done by outside 
houses, runs the bare cost of paper 
and printing up to prohibitory 
figures, to say nothing of the cost 
of editorial work, art work and 
general expenses. 

“Now, this is one side of it. 
The other side is this: If you are 


sure of your ground, if you have 
thought this thing all out thor- 
oughly, and are sure that you are 
right, sure you can win and can 
meet your bills as they fall due, 
then, Mr. Munsey, regardless of 
all that is said against your under- 
taking, you can have all the paper 
you want from us. I leave it en- 
tirely with you to say.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to 
say here that I assured the gentle- 
man that the proposition was all 
right. 

* * * * * 

The ten-cent magazine has in- 
creased the magazine purchasing 
public from perhaps 250,000 people 
to 750,000, and it has made the 
magazine one of the greatest of 
mediums through which the ad- 
vertiser can reach the people— 
through which the business man 
can tell the people what he has 
for them. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR SOME FAIL- 
URES. 

The pressure which is brought to 
bear upon the advertising solicitor to 
make a good showing for the salary 
which the publisher pays him is _ re- 
sponsible for many an advertiser’s fail- 
ure. Why? Simply because this solici- 
tor cannot afford, under such a pressure, 
to let slip by him a possible contract 
with an advertiser whose advertise- 
ment cannot possibly bring results in 
his medium. The solicitor may know 
this and under ordinary circumstances 
he would be inclined to be frank with 
the advertiser and would not urge him 
to use his medium.—Advertising Ex- 
perience, Chicago, I uu. 

THE effect of a * oe ad may not 
be noticeable, yet contributes its full 
share to the advancement of the busi- 
ness.— Advertising Worl. 
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OLD SONG—NEW VERSION. 
Sing a song of sixpence, 

Of dimes and dollars, too, 
Raining in your cash-box 

All the long day through. 
When the till is opened, 

There your gladdened eyes 
Find the maxim proven: 

“Pays to advertise.” 

—Fred H. Clifford. 


NOTES. 


Care May, N. J., has appointed an 
advertising agent to bring the resort 
to public attention. 

D. WeEntWorTH, advertising manager 
of Holden & Brooke, engineers and 
injector manufacturers, of Manchester, 
England, writes: PRINTERS’ INK 
comes as a welcome weekly awakener 
here.’ 

Tue Country Postmaster is the name 
of a small new monthly issued at 
Effingham, IIl., by R. F. Lawson, post- 
master at that place, at fifty cents a 
year, and devoted to “postmasters and 
the people advocating postal savings 
banks, efficiency and economy. 

In the window of Thomas Cook & 
Son, 261 Broadway, there is displayed 
a large painting of an aerial machine, 
floating in air above the city of New 
York. A large card near by states 
that a new company has been floated 
with a capital of $100,000,000 for the 
construction of these, and that every- 
body is invited to call in and subscribe 
to the capital stock. 

A LIFE-SIZE wax figure was recently 
placed, dressed as a blacksmith, before 
a large anvil, in one of a shoe firm’s 
windows. The figure held in its right 
hand a blacksmith’s hammer, and stood 
in a position like that a blacksmith as- 
sumes when he starts to work at his 
anvil. A good size sign was hung in 
the window, and it told the passers-by 
to “Come in and Get Shod.”—Pub- 
licity. 

A THREE column ad of Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr Company appears in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald of Nov. 28, 
in which the firm named _ severel 
“roasts” the Herald for putting forth 
an edition of Kipling in competition 
with its own. The correspondent who 
sends it says “This is the first time 
he has ever seen a newspaper ‘roast’ 
itself even in an advertisement, and it 
looks as though they _ received and 
printed an ad intended for one of their 
contemporaries. 

Greorce Ape, of Chicago, whose hu- 
morous character studies have been 
praised by Mr. Howells and others, 
can claim a certain kinship with his 
distinguished fellow-Hoosier, James 
Whitcomb Riley, inasmuch as each be- 
gan his adult career in.the patent medi- 
cine business down in Indiana, says 
the New York Times. Mr. Riley ~~ 
the praises of an oil for the cure 
rheumatism, and Mr. Ade glorified the 
properties of a certain black pill.— 
National Advertiser. 

A REVISED edition of the law of news- 
paper libel has just been issued by the 
Nebraska Legal News, of Lincoln. It 
is a handbook for the everyday use 
of the editor. M. Butler, the 
writer, disclaims it any special 
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features of originality except in the 
manner of presentation. Every state- 
ment is based upon adjudication of 
courts. This volume will be sold to 
press associations for $10 per hundred 
copies, or $2.00 per dozen, in the latter 
case postage prepaid. 
COMMON SENSE. 

Advertising is not the magic road to 
wealth, and there is no sacrilege in ap- 
plying to it the touchstone of common 
sense. Instead of putting the merchant 
into the sure road to wealth it will as 
certainly land him in the poorhouse, if 
he persists in the reckless extravagances 
of indifference to the principles of art, 
and in the careful study of the funda- 
mental considerations which are neces- 
sary in successful publicity. There is 
no such fortune-making investment - 
good seen, supported by prope 
store methods. Every passing day ma ro 
it increasingly important to the success 
of the merchant who is ambitious for 
place in the fore-front of the ranks of 
trade. But the very fact that the whole 
body of advertisers are constantly ad- 
vancing in wit and knowledge makes it 
daily more important that the merchant 
should make profound study of the 
principles underlying the art, to the end 
that wise economies may take the place 
of the reckless extravagance which 
otherwise would waste his substance 
and proclaim his mercantile inefficiency. 
—Keystone. 


ee 
UP-TO-DATE WAY TO START. 
Catchon—So Mr. Fakem is going to 
start in business, eh? 


Ringoff—Yes—-start in with a closing 
out sale. Levens | Cloak Journal. 


Classified A Advertisements. 


Advertisements u\ider this head tio linesor more, 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 





handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 

4 ROLLER PRESS. to print 24x34. Good . ~ 

tion. Must be cheap. Box 18, Fricks, Pa. 
y 7 ANTED — Circulars, prices, etc., of or 

suitable for mail-order business. Cc, 

FOOTE, 305 Webster Ave., Chicago. 

Dypesmine mogegt 6 pow a change 
d ee or monthly tent. Experi. 
enced. “sw. ” care Printe: ire Printers’ ? ink, 


A DVERTISING representative in every m’f’g 
center, for standard industrial jour'l on 
liberalcom.'basis. “INDUSTRY.” Printers’ Ink. 
UOTE us 7x “on 5000 circulars, printed 
both. "sides “CHICAGO OPTICAL OO, 
on 

Buffalo, N. Y. - 
HAV -TONES wo Fon ge serene. one col. $1; 
oo Se’ ti ood # pnotos S BUCHER 
nn 7 
ENGRA ssauarein CO Columbus, oP 
W ANT ED—Circulars and s and comejee to distribute 
in Minneapolis and ir; Lt at $2 per 1,000. 
Reference given. JAMES North Wash- 

ington Ave., Minneapolis, Mi —_ 


Dr book — for my novels. Two 


sets of plates ready. Hav in 
oa for spteryreing weekly, Write EutenboN 
BENNETT, 41 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A PVERTIS von MAN GER of $1,500,000 corpor- 

ation, advertising $100, ~~ 9 annually, wishes 
change locality. Present ba ess increased 400 
per cent in two years. “BOX ” BOX! B78.” Printers’ Ink. 


7 ANTED—All you adsmiths and pewspaper 
W “fellows totry' ho Dent neniry ie her ork; 
stores ; send for book. WALLACH’S 

SUPERIOR LAUNDRY. Y¥. Factory, i2102d Av.,N. ¥. 
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wast vertising r—daily, weekly or 
mae so Am employed; may change. 
Ten years’ experience. “ 1900,” care Printers’ Ink. 
ERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
searches out competent editors, reporters 


and adv’g men, and aggennns rere them to pub- 
ss no charge to loyers ; ration 
free. 15 Cedar St., springf eld, Mass. 


V Pontoon -First-class, class, up-to-date job printer 
with considerable business experience and 
ability, for Paris Exposition. Must speak Eng- 
lish and French; one who Ss German, also, 
preferred. Address “ PARIS,” Printers’ Ink. 


epaEs for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 

— wei other Western weekly pa pers same 
talog ue on application. HICAGO 

NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ {NK for one year. 


RE you looking for a n¢ for a aousgener man who 
can build up your circulation, increase 
your advertising, or wno can take hold of the 
newsend of your paper and make the most of 
our resources? If so, what will offer? 
on to engagement after January 1. Address 
inters’ Ink. 


N experienced newspaper eran some means, 
wants a location to start r in a com- 
munity which will assist the cutrgrion by taking 
half the stock; or he will buy, or lease with 
ooietlnan of bu: miying, an established paper upon 
same — at have pay thing to offer, ad- 
quick, “ B: Z.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


AN WANTED—This Sedeene 2 never owed a 
dollar over 30 days; never gave a note; 
has made a competence ; was never doing bet- 
ter —— now. Owner sick in Europe. The 
ht n rman will be sold $5,000 interest 
with option on full control on easy terms. This 
is a good thing, but don’t E time unless you 
have money or a record of success in business 
management. R. H. BROWN 219 Hotel Pelham, 
Boston, Mass. 


ae yes manage successfully a daily of con- 
siderable business! Can you demonstrate 
to control men, and do you have a thor- 
nowledge of the printing business? Can 
you secure the capital to purchase half interest, 
and, if eeable, have some left for further 
improvements ! If so, and if you have the ne- 
cessary mal qualifications, a proposition 
will be rubmitted worth your consideration, 
Plant firmly established and its credit sound. 
Present owner not a practical printer, but an 
editor, and increasing business compe!s him to 
consider re. “OPPORTU ITY, ” care 
Printers’ 


ee > 
MAILING MACHINES. 


te AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 


or ____ 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 

GIGNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
XO Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 
——__~$- —____—__ 

CIRCULAR ADVERTISING 
paymores or wrappers nddreseed VY all 
trades ft profeesons or to an: gam 
of. individuals OYD’S CITY ISPATOL. 
Beekman St., New York. 


—__+o+—__— 
LETTER BROKERS. 


r: ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
advertising wanted and to let. What have 

you or what kind do you wish te hire of us! THE 

MEN OF LETIERS ABS’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





ERS Se 
DISTRIBUTORS OF ADVERTISING SIGNS. 


7 OUR advertising signs and other matter 
placed or distributed in all cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada. Write to us 
about it. DAVID 8. SHEARMAN & CO., 1 
Liberty St., New York. 


————_+o>—_—_——_ 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


po latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
899. Price, five 

dollars. Sent free on recstee of price. GEO. P. 
iw 8 New York. 
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HALF-TONES. 


pay copper half-tone -tones, 1-col., $1; larger, 
r in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs: 
town, Ohio. 


] YHOTO-PROCESS engraving. roo grade. 


Send for quotations. Cheapest p 
service. ART ENGRAV" "Ga CO., Wi ington, D. 
— 
BOOKS. 


N O label or coupon necessary. Just send us 

your nameand we will send you a co opy. of our 
cook book containing over 200 recipes for cook- 
ing with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 diffe: a di- 
rections for making fancy drinksathome. C. E. 
SWEZEY, with eo Wine Co., N.Y. Sity. 


ILLUSTRATORS A ND ILLU:! STRATIONS. 


H SENIOR & co., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
« St..New York. Service good and prompt. 


D° you need half-tones, line work, photo- 
engravings, electrotypes or stock cuts! Do 
= sometimes see the print of a cut you would 
ike tohave! If you do, clip it out and write us. 
your photo- 
TANDARD 





We = make a cut of yourself from 


ie or of your store or building. 
LBorRo TYPE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
ain ane 








PLANS. 


OW to double your subscription list. Howto 
increase your advertising space 25 per cent. 
Price $1 each. Will send you aoe or both the 
above plans on receipt of price named, agreeing 
to refund money it they will not aad largely to 
your profits each month. It applies more ape. 
cially for pe papers, but can be used for 
other pape dress S. B. KIRTLEY, 202 E. 
High St., _~ * City,Mo. Reference Tribune, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


acne an 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


1 0 CIRCULARS, 6x9 or less, mailed for 5 cts. 
Have 10,000 names. H. ASIRE, Forest,O. 


yA 500 — and addresses, Mississippi 
) and Arkansas; just compiled; $1. 
THE WORLD, Helena, Ark. 


10, 000 MAIL ORDER @ addresses, $10 ; —_ 
agents’ aeeren ad $10. A 
8. M. ’ BOWLES. Wooeford, V 


8 006 NAMES, ies and occupation 
] adult hale residents of Athens Co., 
$5. Corrected to Nov.1. Select lists on applica: 
tion. ATHENS ADV’NG AGENCY, Athens, Ohio. 
—_+or—_—_———_ 


FOR SALE. 


i ag > Ta Half or all of newspaper and plant. 
ss ‘‘G,” care Printers’ Ink. 


OR ponent: 2 years old, $1,500. 
Bargain. “44,” care Printers’ Ink. 


I ABIFS—Parents’ addresses ; $1.25 purchases 
100, Child’ssex. CHAS. FEAR, Omaha, Neb. 


END for list rebuilt job and cylinder presses. 
K aase machines taken in rt exchange for 
our high-grade presses. To be closed —eew- 
GOLD. N & CO., 80 W. Jackson St., Chicag 
p froRs SALE— —eyy | Daily in Eastern Pennsy!- 

vania. Pop.. 40,000. Office well equipped 

=~ Merge nthaler machines, Campbell press, 

lectric es complete job office. Apply to 
$ C. FENDER, Chester, Pa. 


BYER® issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
= ym Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

ew York 


VALUABLE wEwerse? R PROPERTY FOR 
West- 





Only evening daily in rapidly growin, 


ern city. Leading pe per of State, established 
twenty-five years. Has State, county and city 
— Plant almost new. Worth $18,000 at 
Be ey! machines, ob work 

newspaper $: WwW ,000 to $8,000 
a year net ag in rien ea bende. silo 
P sean ECON en lest i tion. 
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SUPPLIES, 


NYONE can make cuts. New 
For circulars, A. P. HOUGH, Jackson, 


‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
©., U't’d, 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


——__+or—_—_———_ 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
A BIG mg making daily and weekly in 
Idaho. $8,000—32,500 or more cash. Owner 
has enone $s and —— to retire. 
oc0—larger part cash—buys a R. u blican 


daily and weekly ti in Indiana. ood business. 
Sty 000 buys one- half interest in daily and w ie 


50c. 
ich. 


newspaper in Illinois Splendid business. W 
sell all for $9,000. Owner prefers a reliable 
partner, 

$2,000 b mys a monthly poultry journal makin 
over $1,000 a year. Good property for a jo 
printer or ublisher of other papers 

$5,500—$3,000 cash—buys one of the best country 
weekly properties in U. 8S. Large circulation, 
with prestige and a big $ maker. Located in 
Connecticut 

Dailies and weeklies in 88 States. Send for my 

ecial list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
a David ” knows about them. 

C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties, 28 
years’ experience. 


++ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


N ICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


TICKELL MAGAZINE caccenseee we circula- 
4 tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 

4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTE ERPRISE, 

Brockton, Mass. Circulation exces ~% 6,000. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, J., 9c. 

line. Cire’n 4,500. C ‘lose 24th. Saz Ne free. 

7} BEERAL INFORMAZION, E. Binghamton, N. 

Y. ;10e. line; cire’n 5,000; ¢ lose 24; sample free. 

\ AIL-ORDER JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill; 6,000 

2 monthly ; rate, 20c. a line ; sample copy, 5c 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 





N'35 _— MAG ARIES ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 

pagre ; 5, 10 and 20 per ce’ nt dis on 3,6 and 
12 mo. et rs ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


ie ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekiy, 
printing 1,700 papers each nore ina ae. 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COU KIER PU 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 18 placed in 
pers and at rates that give no more than one- 
vighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
— the right advertisement and put it in the 
ght papers, your X ays — will 
spondence solicited. Address ‘ 
ROWELL ADV ERTISING AGENCY, 10 4. St., 
New York. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Now calendars. CHI CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CLASP CO. » Buchanan, Mich. 
mail card ever devised ; 
r than cost of plates sam- 
BUCKLIN ADV. CONCERN, 


HE best Xmas novel 
3 colors ; chea) 
pe on re quest. 
ew Orleans. 


| ge = .¥ new line for 1900 now ready. o 
ders for oS delivery should be placed at 
HITEH & HO _ CO., Newark, 
N. J. Branches in all large citi 


en the purpose of a announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted uncer this head once tor one doilar. 


7 RICYCLE WAGONS for meapeheete, A a 
ery wagon that’s quick. Can bec 
advertising anything eae or aa for an 
e delivery. A boy cai Lettered to suit. 
: Price, & $40. ROADSTER C CYCLE SHOPS, Cam- 
en, 


————~2-—_____. 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


4 RETAIL ads, $1; new Customers. AD BUREAU, 
Box A, Farmington, Maine 


A FAYETTE PARKS, writer of good 
432 Park Row Building, New York City. 
VN anal and Mail Order ARTHUR E, 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago 


)YROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOOLFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 


NYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, mene emple, Chicago. Write, 


A of lar force and novelty. MISS 
W80br 6 Wall St., New York. Phone 
landt, 
an ern writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or —_— free, 
ULYSSES G, MANNING, South Bend 


QTRONG little ads that make aan space dis- 
.)  tinctive ; $10 os eer very day ; book- 
let for stamp. GEORGE H. HAYW /VOD, 9 Amity 
St., New London, ony 


) GTORIES, poems, farces, lectures, letters, ad- 
4 vertisements, written to order, your own 
name to each. Address 
“ LITERARY, nk, New York City. 


LOTHIERS—Write for my 1900 proposition, 
J patias space used and number of cha 
have written more than 6,000 clothing 








Strictly confidential: 
” Printers’ I 


weekly. I 
ads and can give you ups ‘7 date advertising. 


1. HUNT, 38 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


» OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CiRCULARS. 

) Lam in a position to offer you better service 
in writin designing and printing advertising 
matter of évery description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
ch: ‘nical departme nt of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world isso much copied. My facil- 
ties are oe ed for turning out the com- 
plete job. g~ you wish to improve the tone and 
of your advertising matter it will 

‘ou to consult me. W OHNSTON, Man- 
pon r ir Printers’ Ink Press, 16 10 Spruce St., New York 


Lp 


00000000000000000000020000 OOOOOOOOOO00000000() 
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Are you a dealer in 
Printers’ supplies of any kind: 


Office Furniture, 
Photo Engravings, 
If so, you should advertise in PRINTERS’ INK. 
vertising costs but 25 cents a line. 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
QOQQON0OE QOQOONNNONN9999QOOOOCO9Q9Q999099900000 


Electroty pes, 
Illustrations. 


Classified ad- 
Address 


OOOCCONDNDON0O0C0000000 





The Eagle 
Wichita 


Oklahoma 
Southern Kansas fs 





THE WICHITA IA 


Reaches Every fwn 
on the Day of Mic 


ADVERTISERS wishing tor this 
carries Motépreig: 
State or Tettpy. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agky 
New York City The Rookeryjnica 


















PRINTERS’ INK. 


e Mention of One 
Liggests the Other Three 


Wi hit is the Wholesale and Retail Trade-Center of 
icnita this great wealth-producing country. 





tis Vast Territory is Overflowing 
th Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Cattle and Hogs 


IAILY EAGLE 


n and Postoffice in This Country 
f Plication 








y towgr this field will make no mistake in using its columns. It 
. reign and Local Advertising than Any Newspaper in the 


R. P. Murdock 


Business Manager 
Wichita, Kansas 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten oats copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance, 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 

wa printed from plates, it is siwars pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
rrs’ INK for the benefit of of adv; rons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

te If any person tal has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving vic ag =H ’ Ink it - because some one has 


subscribed in his name. r is stopped 
at the expiration of the mt... paid fo for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements % cents a line: six 
words to the line 1 ge ot we 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to" theinch. $100 special 
position twen “Ave 1 per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 

Pstsr Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 

Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices : . No. 10 Spruce Streer. 
Lonpon Acent, F. Mi ee 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, . 





NEW YORK, DEC. 133, 1899. 


No INVESTMENT in advertising 
is too large if it brings propor- 
tionate results. 








THE words that everybody 
knows are the words that nobody 
will misunderstand when used in 
advertising. 

THERE will never come a time 
when the old, well known facts 
about an article are not new to 
myriads of people. 


NoTHING will ever supersede the 
booklet for the dainty, compact 
and complete presentation of a 
business subject to the public. 


EVERY package ‘of an advertised 
article of food should contain 
clear and explicit directions for its 
preparation, to the end that it may 
be properly prepared, and thus re- 
sult in future sales. A defect in 
this direction may spoil the effect 
of what is otherwise excellent ad- 
vertising. 





IN a recent issue the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin asserts that ‘tall 
buildings make big rates” for ad- 
vertising : 

The Call, with the tallest building 
and the smallest city circulation, suc- 
ceeds in wringing from the advertiser 
a good round price, while the Chronicle, 
whose building is a little lower, gets 
double the rate to which it would be 
entitled upon a fair estimate of the 
number of papers issued and the Er- 
aminer, with the lowest building and 
the tallest subscription list, cannot 
secure a proportionate rate for the 
service rendered. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Bom. down your business an- 
nouncements, but do not boil all 
the life out of them. 


THE Jackson (Mich.) Press ad- 
vises its readers as follows: “It 
is not what you say (in your ad- 
vertisement) as long as you keep 
saying it.” Is that the theory on 
which the Jackson (Mich.) Press 
is edited? 


For the fall festivities at 
Kansas City the John Deere Plow 
Company issued to their customers 
a booklet entitled ‘‘There is a time 
to play,” containing a programme 
and the following hearty invita- 
tion: 

We can’t be serious always. We're 
pretty nigh forty years old, but we do 
relish a good time yet, and like to see 
our friends enjoy themselves too. So 
we just drop you a line to say that in 
ten days there is going to_be a rare 
old time in Kansas City. Bring your 
wife and children and come over. 
We've got a big house, you know, and 


we'll nail up a few extra pegs for 
your hats and coats. We’ll try to 
make welcome. Our parlor is 


ou 
especially large. It’s now full of bug- 
gies and things. Our customers some- 
times like to look at these samples, but 
if you don’t want to examine them, 
we'll move ’em out, congregate there, 
and sing that good old song, entitled, 
“When the Corn Grows High in Kan- 


sas,” in which the chorus runs, “In 
Oklahoma and Missouri, Too.” We 
will look for you. 

Captain GIBBONS, commanding 


the Central Detail Station in Chi- 
cago, has announced that “walk- 
ing ads must go,” the list includ- 
ing sandwich men, banner pickers, 
stilt walkers, and other monstrosi- 
ties in human shape. The trouble 
was precipitated by one of them 
who appeared clothed as an an- 
cient Roman, in gaudy robes and 
glittering armor and visor of tin. 
In spite of his militant looks, the 
apparition yielded meekly to the 
American policeman who arrested 
him as a nuisance, and he was 
duly warned that while he might 
do as the Romans do when he was 
in Rome, it would be necessary 
for him to behave and clothe him- 
self as a Chicagoan if he desired 
to retain the privilege of using 


the streets of the Windy City. 
Further thought on the subject 
convinced Capt. Gibbons _ that 


walking advertisements are a 
nuisance in a large city: hence his 
announcement, 
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In the Criterion, New York, for 
November 25, there is a short 
story of five pages by Walter Mc- 
Dougall, consisting entirely of 
what are apparently photographic 
reproductions of newspaper adver- 
tisements, theater programmes, 
menu cards, the whole making a 
complete story—started by a want 
ad! 








J. Wetttncton Hutt, representing 
advertising agents of Cincinnati, is 
registered at the Bates. Mr. Hull’s 
territory extends from Pittsburg to 
Kansas City, Speaking of magazine ad- 
vertising, Mr. Hull said the cost of 
advertising in the leading magazines 
of the country ranges from $40 to 
$4,000 per page.—Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Sentinel. 

The prospective advertiser who 
desired to know about how much 
a page in the leading magazines 
costs would hardly be likely to call 
the foregoing statement very in- 
forming. 


In his Sphinx Club address Mr. 
Munsey asserted that paying a 
commission to an agent tempts the 
agent to inveigle the advertiser in- 
to using media that are not the 
best for his purpose. In his Red 
Book No. 1, Mr. Munsey perhaps 
makes conspicuous one case where 
an agent did yield to temptation. 
The Red Book contains more 
truth about magazine circulation 
than advertisers have previously 
had an opportunity to read. The 
reascn why McClure’s Magazine 
carries more advertising than any 
other is to be found in the fact 
that for years McClure’s has been 
the only magazine that allowed 
its actual circulation to be known. 
Mr. Munsey tells the truth about 
his circulation to the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
for his December issue in 1899; 
but never before was it possible 
to get the facts from the Munsey 
establishment, while the McClure 
people have furnished them for 
years, promptly, cheerfully and 
truthfully. They are reaping their 
reward. Mr. Munsey has re- 
formed at last. We are informed 
that there is salvation even at the 
eleventh hour, 


THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of Dec. 6th was 
30,550 copies. 


THE number of people having 
sufficient time to read long busi- 
ness announcements is getting 
smaller every day. 


Mr. C. V. Wuirte, the Seattle 
advertisement writer issues 
monthly a little four-page publica- 
tion which he calls White's Say- 
ings, and devotes to pert obser- 
vations about advertising men and 
matters in Washington’s great 
city. He charges twenty-five 
cents a year for it, of which twelve 
cents goes into postage. Tell it 
not in the World Building, whis- 
per it not in 132 Nassau street, 
there is no “blowing” of Mr. 
White in his new publication. 


Mr. Joun J. Hamiton, busi- 
ness manager of the Des Moines 
News, writes to Printers’ INK 
that in his view he is entitled to 
the third Sugar Bowl for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

One of the busiest newspaper corners 
in the United States is that on which 
the Des Moines Daily News does busi- 
ness. The News claims to be the best 
located newspaper in the country, rela- 
tively to its home city. It is next door 
to the a nag one square from the 
Union Railway Station, midway be- 
tween the principal offices of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies, and not two squares from 
either, surrounded by the _ principal 
hotels, across the street from the 
county court house, and its door is 
assed by every street car of the twelve 
ines in the io affording delivery of 
papers everywher without wagons. 
Above the big bulletin board of the 
Daily News is a map of South Africa 
and the seat of the war, and three large 
bulletin boards to the right each day 
announce all new “want ads,” an origi- 
nal and effective idea of the News 
people. Whenever the whistles an- 
nounce the arrival of an Iowa regi- 
ment or other important news, the en- 
tire population of Des Moines breaks 
for the News corner to read the bulle- 
tins. The same is true on election 
nights. 


The only obstacle to Mr. Ham- 
ilton carrying off the third Sugar 
Bowl is the fact that it is offered 
only to newspapers east of the 
Mississippi, exclusive of the cities 
of New York and Chicago, and the 
Des Moines News is west, with 
no prosnect of being east before 
the competition closes. Otherwise 
it would perhaps be worthy of 
careful consideration. 
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WASH BLUE AGENTS. 


Office of 
Suaver, Brake & Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Salome Laundry Blue, also 
American Ball | re Wash 
ue 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa, Dec. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly give us a list of 
concerns that sell reliable lists of 
agents’ names? Your kind attention in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
SHAVER, Biaxe & Co. 

In this issue of Printers’ INK, 
the “Men of Letters,” 553 Green- 
wich street, New York City, ad- 
vertise to sell the kind of names 
you desire. 

Mr. Philip C. Kullmann, of the 
American Addressing and Mailing 
Company, 56 Warren street, New 
York, when asked whether he 
could supply such a list, replied in 
the negative and continued: 

“Nor do we believe that any 
other addressing agency can sup- 
ply a list that is sufficiently reli- 
able. Canvassing agents is a pro- 
fession, not of choice, but of ne- 
cessity, and when times are good, 
the number of canvassing agents 
is fewer than when business is 


1, 1899. 


dull. This class has not a steady 
residence, and seldom a steady 
postoffiice address. They float 


from one place to another, wher- 
ever their business is most profit- 
able. They are not permanently 
employed as such agents, and just 
as soon as they ¢an find steady 
work in any other branch, they 
quit the agency business. It is 
possible that some houses making 
a specialty of selling their wares 
through agents exclusively, have 
private lists of their own; but it is 
evident to us that such lists re- 
quire very careful watching and 
revision, and we do not believe 
that they are for sale. There are 
dealers in letters, the so-called 
letter brokers, who offer from time 
to time bona fide, up-to-date lists 
of agents; but we have yet to be 
‘ convinced that it would be wise 
to spend even the postage on them. 
These so-called agents’ names, of- 
fered by letter brokers, are very 
largely obtained by inserting ad- 
vertisements in the ‘large monthlies 
and in the Sunday editions of the 
large dailies, offering premiums, 
etc., to anybody that will send in 
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his name, and the result is that 
the lists are made up largely of 
curiosity seekers and children. 
We have often noticed advertise- 
ments reading something like this: 

“*Send us ro cents in silver and we 
will insert your name in our Universal 
Lightning Agents’ Directory that goes 
whirling around the globe, and can be 
found in the office of every manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and jobber 
throughout the world, and you will re- 
ceive, free of charge, hundreds’ and 
thousands of cards, catalogues, book- 
lets, magazines, samples, and in fact 
tons of mail.’ 


“Now, names of agents obtained 
in this manner can certainly not 
be reliable or profitable to be used 
in a legitimate business. For the 
sale of staple household articles 
such as polish, ball blue, etc., we 
have always suggested the regular 
trade channels. We can, how- 
ever, supply about 1,000 names of 
houses doing business through 
canvassers. They are principally 
the peddlers’ supply houses, em- 
ploying a large number of agents 
or peddlers, and even the prin- 
cipals of these houses seldom 
think it worth while to keep a list 
of the names and addresses of 
their ‘agents,” who come and go 
until such time, as I have stated, 
when | they find better employ- 
ment.’ 


tor 

It’s a poor advertisement that 
requires more than brief attention 
to be understood. 





JoHN WANAMAKER isstiles a 
catalogue of “Fine Art Calendars 
for 1900,” which shows in tiny 
and dainty half-tones just how the 
various calendars “look.” It 
would be interesting to learn how 
much the sale of such calendars 
has been diminished of late years 
by the artistic specimens that may 
now be obtained from almost 
every large advertiser. It is prob- 
ably true that over three-quarters 
of the entire calendar output is 
now disposed of to the advertiser, 
who presents them to his cus- 
tomers without requiring any ex- 
penditure on their part, except 
for postage when sent by mail. In 
the current issues of the maga- 
zines, quite a number are so ad- 
vertised. Will one or two of the 
advertisers tell Printers’ INK 
about the number and style of re- 
sponses? 














KAHLER’S ADVERTISING. 





HOW THE ADVOCATE OF PROPER 
DRESSING FOR THE HUMAN FOOT 
BRINGS HIS VIEWS AND GOODS TO 
PUBLIC ATTENTION. 

“Let this man come right in. 
A Lincoln, Dec. 12, 1864,” is the 
terse card which our martyr-presi- 
dent placed in the hands of Dr. 
Peter Kahler, and which that gen- 
tleman, and then his sons—his suc- 
cessors in business—have dis- 
played in the show windows of 
their shoe store, 928 and 930 
Broadway, New York, for many 
years. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the autograph of that 
great American, placed by the side 
of the original model of his feet, 
as drawn by Dr. Kahler, attracts 
an endless crowd to the windows. 

Dr. Kahler had been a chiropo- 
dist before he became a_shoe- 
maker. It was in the former capa- 
city, that he was called to the 
White House. And, to quote the 
booklet issued by the firm, because 
he “found great difficulty in pro- 
curing for my patients properly 
constructed boots and shoes,” he 
started in the business. 

That business is now in the 
hands of his sons, Peter and 
Charles, the latter of whom dis- 
closed the following facts concern- 
ing the firm’s advertising. 

“We have been pretty steady 
advertisers the past ten years,” 
said he. “The first two or three, 
we floundered and wabbled consid- 
erably, but learned much that has 
stood us in good stead since. 
Among other things, we learned 
that it is wise to place our adver- 
tising in the hands of experienced 
agents. It was through our agents, 
seven years ago, that we systema- 
tized, and we believe this enabled 
us to make every penny of our 
outlay count to the full.” 

“How much is your outlay?” 

“Counting our booklets and 
postage as well as space, we spend 
fully $12,000, quite a good deal for 
a retail shoe business running only 
one store.” 

,; “What is your system, Mr. Kah- 
er?” 

“At the beginning of each year 
we send to every customer whose 
name is on our books, a personal 
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letter together with the new price 
list, and an announcement of all 
changes of every kind. Do you 
know we have 10,000 names on 
our books—bona fide customers?” 

“How did you acquire so 
many ?” 

“Through advertising, personal 
recommendation and our thirty- 
two years of business life. Our 
out-of-town trade is fully 4o per 
cent., and it comes from all over 
the world. Just this morning, for 
instance, comes this order from 
Tai Au, China. We can not always 
tell the source of these distant or- 
ders, but ascribe them to personal 
recommendation if not otherwise 


FREE 
lami iitclewel (ae are] Oe 
page linen bound 
book on the Dress 

and Care of the 

Feet’ by 

DR. P. 

KAHLER. 

Send 2* 

Stamp for 

mailing 

Made Dy 

DR. P. 
KAHLER & SONS Ngaio tise 
Sole makers of the 
celebr ated K AHLER 
COMFORT SHOES 


928 & 930 BROADWAY. N.Y 
T’ll bet there are 


accounted for. 
few countries in the civilized 
world we do not sell to.” 

“Do inquirers send orders with- 
out preliminary correspondence?” 

“Even if so minded they could 
scarcely do so without having our 
booklet and price list at hand. We 
find that booklet the most valuable 
assistant we have. It has grown 
to be a fifty-page, linen-bound 
volume, which costs us even in 
the large and repeated editions we 
have used, seven cents apiece. But 
we seldom fail to make a customer 
of every one sending for it, so we 
feel that it pays us. At first the 
booklet was an insignificant treat- 
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ise, but year by year it has grown 
in bulk and worth.” 

“You lay great stress on com- 
fort in footwear?” 

“Yes; that is the first necessity 
of good footwear. We preach 
‘comfort’ always. The title-page 
of our booklet reads: ‘Important 
to Health and Comfort, Dress and 
Care of the Feet. ’Tis a Feat to 
Fit Feet.’ We maintain that if the 
feet are not comfortably clad there 
can be no physical ease. To this 
end, we insist that the usual stock- 
ing and sock worn are harmful. 
So we manufacture even these 
upon our own principle. Now it 
must not be inferred that because 
we insist so strenuously on com- 
fort that we sacrifice beauty. In- 
deed, we maintain that our lasts, 
even though ‘broad sole,’ make 
shoes as artistic and graceful as 
any made. If people could only 
be shown how lightly they play 
with health, in being careless in 
the selection of footwear, they 
wouldn’t follow the freaks of 
fashion as they do.” 

“In your choice of advertising 
mediums, have you any system?” 

“None, except that we will take 
only the unquestionably best. Our 
selection of magazines includes 
Harper's, Scribner's, Century, Mc- 
Clure’s, the Review of Reviews 
and Frank Leslie’s.” 

“Of course, you also use a select 
list of religious, literary, fashion 
and trade?” 

“No. We use very few aside 
from those mentioned. We be- 
lieve that if we take many of such 
we merely duplicate, and we do 
not believe this would begin to pay 
for itself. Especially would this 
be a fact with religious and hu- 
morous papers. We never use 
trade journals, because all of our 
trade is retail and sold directly by 
ourselves. That brings me to an 
interesting side phase. Any num- 
ber of dealers in various cities 
throughout the entire country have 
tried to obtain permission to use 
our lasts and sell the ‘Kahler’ 
shoes. We have refused in every 
instance. Yet look here,” and Mr. 
Kahler opened a scrapbook, show- 
ing the ads of dealers in various 
places who purported to sell ‘““Kah- 
ler” footwear. “Some of these, 
you notice, have the grace to pur- 
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posely misspell our name, but 
many boldly claim the agency of 
our goods. However,” and Mr. 
Kahler chuckled, “I really can not 
tell whether this does not benefit 
us as much as harm. It certainly 
advertises us.” 

“Haven’t I seen your advertise- 
ments outdoor ?” 

“We have never used outdoor 
display, but we have been in both 
the Broadway and Fourth avenue 
street car lines. Indeed, we are 
just considering whether they did 
us enough good to justify our 
using them again.’ 

“In the mediums you mentioned, 
you use display?’ 

“Yes; quarter and even half 
pages. ‘In the dailies, we use from 
forty to one hundred lines, also 
display.” 

“What dailies do you select?” 

“The same class, the very best. 
Herald, Tribune, Times, Evening 
Sun, Evening Post, Mail and Ex- 
press. We try to get next to read- 
ing matter, but will not pay extra 
for position, except in the Herald, 
in which we advertise under ‘Spe- 
cial Notices,’ on the first page.” 

J. W. ScHWARTZ. 


+ o> 
A SOUTHERN IDEA. 

The Southern Saw Works, Atlanta, 
Ga., are evidently firm believers in 
patronizing home industries in the 
manufacture and marketing of their 
products. We resent herewith the 
facts as set forth on labels which they 
put on each shipment of saws: 

* * * * . * * 


—:0:—— 


USE SOUTHERN MADE GOODS. 


* * * * * 
* * 
° This Saw is Made by the * 
be SOUTHERN SAW WORKS. * 
" Atlanta, Ga. be 
* aan * 
* Southern W cian, ad 
* Southern Capital, . 
* Southern Men, ° 
* Southern Salesmen. ° 
° This Case is Made of— 7 
4 Southern Pine, ° 
° Southern Oil, 
° Southern Ochre, * 
04 Hauled by a— * 
es Southern “Nigger” and a Mule. M4 
— * 
* * 
* . 


os. 2 2 2 4 2.82 82 @. @ 


—Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 


NO | EFFECT ON HIM. 
an days are getting longer, aren’t 
ey? 
“T don’t know. My notes seem to 
come due just as fast as ever.” 
—— +> ——_—_. 


OFTEN TRUE. 
Advertisers who complain of 
returns are poor advertisers.—. 

Order Journal. 


oor 
asl 
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“SCAPA” PROGRESS. 

The latest October issue of A Beauti- 
ful World, the annual publication of 
Scapa, the English society for pre- 
serving scenery from advertising dis- 
figurement, chronicles a _ gratifying 
record of progress. Among minor suc- 
cesses may be noted the discontinuance 
of the recent London innovation of 
pe | young girls as advertising 
placard bearers on the streets. This 
was effected by the quiet influence of 
some prominent ladies whose attention 
was called to the matter by the Society. 
The agitation against the hideous ad- 
vertisements on London omnibuses—in 
which little reform has been accomplish- 
ed, although the chief Commissioner 
of Police promised to take the offense 
into consideration when issuing licenses 
—was brought to the notice of Mr. 
Muthesius, the technical attache of the 
German Embassy. As a result of his 
official report, the Berlin President of 
Police has issued an ordinance “pro- 
hibiting advertisements on the outsides 


or on. the windows of public omni- 
buses.” The Northeastern Railway, 
which “has for years done much to 


encourage station gardens,” has recent- 
ly “carried consistency and logic far 
enough to banish from some of the 
country stations the whole incubus of 
staring plaques and_ painted boards.” 
The Society’s contention that this kind 
of advertising is “‘as wasteful for trade 
as injurious to the public’ has been 
vindicated “by many notorious bank- 
ruptcies.” At an exhibition of posters 
and other advertising devices in Lon- 
don last summer “the critical compiler 
of the catalogue pointed out that spec- 
tacular advertising was not nearly so 
efficient as advertising in less aggress- 
ive forms.” But the great triumph of 
the year is the passage by parliament 
of a private act (in principle identical 
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with the general act whose passage the 
Society demands) conferring upon the 
municipal authorities of Edinburgh 
power to control the places where ad- 
vertisements are allowed. Power was 
asked on the ground that the request 
“had the unanimous support of the citi- 
zens;” that the corporation spent large 
sums every year on public parks and 
gardens to increase the city’s attractive- 
ness both for visitors and for resi- 
dents, and that it was inequitable to 
nullify these adornments by unsightly 
advertisements. The strength of pub- 
lic protest dated from the attempt in 
1897 to place an illuminated sign on 
roperty in James’ Court, overlooking 
rinces street, and the Mound, an at- 
tempt abandoned under pressure of 
= ic opinion. As far back as 1896 
‘dinburgh obtained from parliament 
power to regulate sky-signs, but at that 
time the House of Commons committee 
refused to extend this power to ad- 
vertisements in general. he fact that 
this power has _ now _ been granted 
marks a noteworthy advance in public 
opinion. Of almost equal interest to 
American tourists wit the case of 
Edinburgh is that of Richmond, where, 


under ressure of public opinion, 
Glover Island has been saved from 
conversion into a huge “advertising 


station.” —Outlook. 


Ee —— 
THE REASON. 

Mrs. Bangle—They say half the 
oe doesn’t know how the other half 
ives. 

Bangle—Then they don’t read the 
pate:tt medicine testimonials.—Judge. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
_.. ‘My barber is a great talker—but he 
illustrates his stories.” 
“How does he illustrate them?” 
“With cuts.” —Pittsburg Dispatch. 











The Question. 


What Has Got Into Him ? 





What has got into the American 


smdker? He used to pride him- 





self on the excellence of his cigar 
and tts delicate 9 sma. Now-he seems to smoke 
“any old. -¢hing: 1nd so long as he can light one 


end of it and half swallow the other, he goes on 


his malodorous way rejoicing 





The Answer. 





Depraved taste is what has got intoa 
“Aq great many of * him,” largely due to the 
“4 7 indulgence in cheroots, Pennsylvania 
, “two-fers” and the unsightly. ungainly, 
“unlucky Rolls” that retail at ten for 25 “Scents” 
and project a quarter of a yard in tront of a man's 
nose, causing him to become cross-tyed in watch- 
ing the thing burn, instead of enjoying the‘taste, 
flavor and aroma of‘a good cigar fit for a gentleman 
tosmoke. ‘Then there are the little cigars that re- 
sailfora “‘scent™ a piece and are smoked by the 
impecunious pipe-hitter for the sole reason that he 
thus apes the gentleman of culture and refinement 
who appreciates a good article. Sweet Violet Cigars 
are good cigars, a man can smoke one with his head 
in the air and enjoyevery whiff from statt to finish. 
A nickel buys it. Write for booklets 





Austin, 
Per J. EDWARD COWLES, Mgr. Cigar Dept, 





Nichols & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
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ONS ADVERTISER'S WAY, 
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PACKER’S FOOTBALL BOY. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: © 

The football boy used in the No- 
vember advertising of Packer’s Tar 
Soap has been frequently referred to 
as a “dead steal” from the Colgate ad- 
vertising, and one or two publications 
supposed to be devoted to the interests 
of advertising have made unkind and 
unjust criticisms. Being conversant 
with the facts, I am pleased to state 
that these criticisms were entirely un- 
called for, and were based upon abso- 
lute ignorance. The truth of the thing 
is that early in the summer, long before 
any of the Colgate advertising had ap- 
peared, there was submitte to Mr. 
Olds, of the Packer Manufacturing 
Company, a color sketch, to be used for 
a display poster. Mr. Olds returned it 
with the reply that he could not use it, 
since posters were not in his line, but 
suggested that this might make a good 
illustration for a magazine advertise- 
ment, if rendered in black and white. 
The artist acted upon the suggestion 
and soon had the sketch in its black 
and white form in Mr. Olds’ hands. 
It was approved and paid for, there and 
then, and, being a football picture, was 
scheduled for November, the football 
season. In the meantime, the Colgate 
advertising appeared, and Mr. Olds, 
fearing that the use of his illustration 
would be looked uvon as a_ “dead 
steal” decided not to try it. He ex- 
plained the circumstances to several 
magazine advertising managers, all of 
whom advised him to go ahead and 


- use the sketch which he had bought 


and paid for. He agreed hesitatingly, 
and now wishes that he had consulted 
only his own_inclinations. Mr. Olds 
has in his office written evidence to 
prove that the facts are as stated, and 
apart from this I think that any one 
acquainted with him will readily agree 
that he is about the last man in the 
field who would think of imitating or 
stealing an idea. R. S. Woop. 
te one Sea 
THANKSGIVING DAY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


PutLapEtpuis, Pa., Nov. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In thinking over the manifold things 
the average citizen had to be thank- 
ful for this morning, I noticed the cur- 
rent number of Printers’ Ink lying 
on my desk. I immediately included 
it in my list for thankfulness that such 
a cheery little visitor comes each week 
to every one who will. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. JENNINGS. 
Pen eee i des 
THOSE FIGURES. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you tell me where I can secure 
the life-size metal figures that are seen 
throughout the country advertising 
country stores? Yours truly, 

nm. ©. Tray. 

Apply to the = aad Novelty Com- 
pany, of Salem, Ohio.—[Epitor Print- 
ERS INK. 


——_ +o 
“THERE goes the light-weight cham- 
pion of England.” 

“That so? Who is he?” 

“My grocer.” —Tit-Bits. 


A PLEA FOR PAINTINGS ON THE 
FENCE. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The statement in a recent issue of 
Printers’ Ink to the effect “that peo- 
ple who do not read some kind of 
newspaper are not worth the adver- 
tiser’s attention,” strikes me as a very 
thoughtless, not to say foolish, asser- 
tion. One finds very many people of 
good income who almost never read a 
newspaper. Some literary men and 
women, artists and musicians, do not 
read news of the day. They are so 
wrapped up in their work; their read- 
ing, their social conversations and their 
correspondence seldom have to do with 
current news. You will find hundreds 
of people who are good substantial 
friends to the advertiser, who cannot 
tell you a thing about the the Boer- 
English war, for instance. Many of 
these people are magazine readers. 
Some are not. 

The advertiser should, and generally 
does, think. His specialty may appeal 
to all sorts and conditions of men. 
The newspaper is undoubtedly his best 
medium in that case. But he will not 
get his greatest possible success by con- 
fining himself to the newspaper. 

On the other hand the advertiser’s 
specialty may appeal to only one class. 
He may reach some of this class via 
the newspaper, but he will not so reach 
the bulk of it. He often finds that 
posters, hoardings, class papers, maga- 
zines or circulars reach his public best. 

Oh yes, Mr. Editor, every person 
with money, whether they read any 
kind of newspaper or not, is worth the 
advertiser’s attention. The_ successful 
advertiser knows it, too. I am, 

Yours truly, 
Georce E. Crossy, Jr. 


——oo—— 
A LESSON LEARNED. 

Advertisements represent goods. 
The more accurately they represent 
them, the better advertisements they 
are. Advertising which misrepresents, 
either by exaggeration or inadequacy, 
is bad advertising. The nearest an ad- 
vertisement can get to the plain, naked 
truth, the more likely it is to be profit- 
able. Newspaper men understand that 
unreliability in the matter of news 
is worse than no news at all. Adver- 
tisers are learning the same lesson.— 
Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 

——— +e 
ONE MAN’S IDEA. 

If you wish your advertisement to 
reach the minds of men let it deal 
briefly and sharply with generalities. 
If you wish to make an impression on 
the feminine mind, go into details. 
The typical man sees a thing as a 
whole; the typical woman sees the con- 
stituent parts of it. An _ hour is an 
hour to a man; to a woman it is sixty 
different minutes.—Publicity. 


THE IMPORTANT PART. 
It is more important to put good ad- 
prey | matter in your ads than it is to 
make them big and boisterous.—Press 


and Printer. 





IF you can’t do the best advertising, 
do the best advertising you can.—The 
Adwriter. 
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THE BEST PICTURE. 
The best picture is one that fills the 
beholder with a desire to read the ad.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #26aline. No display 
other than 2-line inttial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 
"THE Day, New London, is the only paper in 
tern Connecticut which prints its circu- 

lation figures each day for all to read. 


GEORGIA. 


Qoul HERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
‘ Southern agricultural ey Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


TS COURIFR-GAZETTE, Rockland, Maine, 

‘oes regularly into a larger number of 
families in Knox seg than any other paper 
published. “All the Home News,” its motto. 
Advertising costs a little more than in some 
papers, but if you’re in THE COURIER-GAZETTE 
you're sure to be seen. 


CANADA. 
(CANSDIAN ADVERTISING is best done b 


E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. — 


ADVERTISING. 
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33 
Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
BOOKS A SELECT LIST OF THE CHOICEST, 

allat wholesale prices. Please write 
us. ESTILL & CO., Columbus, 0. 











WANTED,—Case of bad health 
that R‘I°P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 
New York, for Io samples and 1,000 
testimonials. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only gowapa r in the Southwest, 
outside of los Angeles, t operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes. 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a genera] circulation. 

The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 











PEINTERS” INK, published weekly by Geo P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of journals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 

in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
NTERS’ INK aims to teach g advertising 

by publishing good advertising methods, givin 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell- 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columnsare 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 


vocating to-day to-day’s an 

ing yesterday's theories to the dead a. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. bscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 








Good ADS in 
a Poor Paper 


Will not produce results, 
A good Ad in 


THE DAY 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Fills all requirements— 
Large circulation, clean 
print, choice position, 
reasonable 


Prints from 2 to 5 times more papers 
than other New London papers. 














= 


Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Cribune 


Ai 


a into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
ive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 


buy the closest. 


The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 


in its columns. 


Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BuckMasTER, Advertising Manager. 
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of the character of its men and women. These clear-headed, 


Tee METHODIST CHURCH isa success. It is so because 
far-seeing, substantial people read regularly 


ZIONS HERALD 


because it represents what they believe in. It prints all their church 
news; therefore they read it carefully. This makes it at its cost one 
of the best advertising mediums. Box 3686, BOSTON, MASS. @ 
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! Latest fntermation 
CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 
| eee for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 


WOOKDKKODDOOOOOOCK 


RECTORY. Published December 1, 1899. 31st year; 4th 
quarterly issue ; 1408 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 


} carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P., ROWELL & CO., 
} Reever No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The Parisian 


The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent 
feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. Published at 853 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
OCODDDDODOODOOOOOOCOOOOOCOOOOOOOONOOOOCOOSOSOO000O 


PECIALIS T@ MEN oF LETTER 


If at any time you want to promote 558 Greenwich St., N. Y. Ot 
in shortest manner 595 B’way after Jan. Ist, 1909. 


and chea) 
ble the sale of REMEDIES for 
Renvous bi DEBILITY, RHEUMATISH, addressing your circulars to 


By 
ARRH, PILES, BALD HEADS, Fa- writers of letters, classified exactly 
1A BLEMIS ISHES, LIVER, LIDREY, to your wants, you save costly, te- 
FEMALE TROUBLES or any other dious, vexatious and uncertain re- 
complaint we can ship you sults of advertising. We can also 
inquiry letters recently received supply large quantities of choice 
by various newspaper ——- letters receiv a leading adver- 
from HUST. § afficted tisers from agents seeking e eg 


KEEP “ine N= TOUCHA2 WITH vimance US 


of the use El N sess TOUCH rents W nd upon us, We furnish excel- 
lent references, delighted cumomnars sae of whom recently in a single day ordered of us over 
000 worth of one c of | e own over 500 a of over ten million pe gard eo 








QOOOOOOOOOON00000000 
OOOOOOOCOOOOTC OO0O0O 




































f etters. 
ih letters arrivi bin daily from leadi; STA’ 


‘ATE class u 
letters you desire to on rize and when wanted. e will ay ‘submit aR gin Re per er 1,00, dates en 


and samples, ther with copy of the adthat drew the letters. GIV 
of any ne ap FOBT td Address as above. 
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The Best Local Newspaper 
The Best Class of Readers 
The Best Patronage 
The Best Service 
In Pennsylvania 
7,000 Every Day 
Guaranteed 





ay Advertisers 

Must Be Pleased 
For We Keep Them 
Year after Year, and 
Have More Foreign 
Business than any Local 
Daily in the Keystone State 
Consult any reputable agency or 


Write to WALLACE & SPROUL, 
ESTER, PA. 
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AT THIS OFFICE, 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, The Geo. P. 
Rowell Advertising Agency keeps on file the 
leading daily | and weekly papers and monthly 
magazines ; is authorized to receive and for- 
ward advertisements at the same rate de- 
manded by the publishers and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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They Are All Good 











The Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, Ron- 
dout, N. Y., writes: 

Ronpour, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1899. 
Mr, Wm. Jounston, New York City: 

Dear Sir—The advertisements you send us 
are all good. We have been in the advertisin 
business for a good many years and have 
thousands of dollars to newspapers for publish. 
ing our advertisements, and it certainly would 
seem that we ought to be able to select one of 
the three ads as the best. After looking over 
them it is a hard matter todo so. If you will 
have an electro made of each one and send us 
the same with bill you will oblige. 

_ Very truly yours, 
Dr, Davip Kennepy CorPoraTion., 
‘Augustus C. Knite, President. 








| eet Oe ae ee ee ae eRe oe 
—— oO one better facilities for turning out com; 
job. I would be pleased to receive a trial order. Send for booklet. 
«Address WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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What's in a Name ? 





a recent issue of this paper there appeared an article relating 

to two partners who had been very successful in business, 

but dissensions arose between them and they concluded to 
separate. One partner opened up an elaborate store on the main 
street and advertised extensively, while the other fellow continued 
at the old stand and laughed at his partner’s folly in trying to inject 
new methods into the business. He smilingly said: “I fear no 
rivals; my name is great.” But it was not very long before the 
fickle public forgot his name and purchased from his more pro- 
gressive rival. Mystory runs along the same lines as these two fel- 
lows, only I never had a partner. I carefully studied the ink busi- 
ness before entering same, and saw golden opportunities to inject 
new methods into it. I put the prices down to rock bottom and 
advertised them extensively. I demanded cash in advance from 
every one, whether he was a millionaire or a pauper. I put up my 
job inks in small cans and sold a 14-Ib. can as pleasantly as I would 
100 Ibs. I matched every shade or grade of ink ever sent to me, 
and when my goods were not found satisfactory I cheerfully re- 
funded the money. Every customerI sold acted as my agent by 
telling some other printer of the wonderful quality of my goods. 
My competitors acted in the same manner as the unwise partner. 
They laughed at me trying new methods on the printers, and 
especially asking cash in advance. They did not fear me asa rival, 
as their names were too great to be outdone by an unknown quan- 
tity such as P.I. Jonson. Within one year my success was so rapid 
that they commenced to squeal, and tried to harm me by claiming 
I used inferior articles in manufacturing, and even denounced me 
as a fraud—that I would keep the magney and not ship the goods. 
The more they pounded me, the larger my business grew, and then, 
to offset me, they met my prices, or even went below them when 
necessary, and offered unlimited credit. They tried to form an ink 
trust to swallow me, but this was a failure, and I am still living and 
awaiting their next move. During the month of November I filled 
960 orders, and I defy any of my competitors, with their great 
names, to make any such showing. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 Spruce Street, New York. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 
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A Request. 


Knowing that Printers’ Jnk reaches nearly 
twenty-five thousand readers who are deeply 
interested in advertising, we hereby take advan- 
tage of its profitable circulation to solicit your sub- 
scription for our bright little monthly, ADoLocy, 
the price of which is but 60c. per annum. 

Apo.LoGy is the same size as Printers’ Ink, 
but of fewer pages, ranging from 24 to 36 the 
issue, every page devoted to practical advertis- 
ing—suggestions, criticisms, experiences. 

ApDoLocy is edited by Mr. C. A. Brownell, 
who has, for twenty years, been writing advertis- 
ing matter for successful firms—retail, wholesale, 
manufacturers—is still in active work. (The 
advertisements of The Mulford & Petry Com- 
pany being a fair sample of his style.) 

ADOLOGY is sarcastic, pungent, critical and 
humorous, yet ever intensely practical. It voices 
the stern truth of experience; therefore, while 
its pages are always interesting to the local and 
general advertiser, it will prove of infinite value 
to students of advertising. 

Sample copies will not be sent anywhere. 
The price is small, yet if any subscriber becomes 
dissatisfied at any time his money will be refunded. 

ADOLOGY is not an agency paper, has no 
favorites; it is candid in all things and asks 
patronage on merit. 

Inclose 6oc. in stamps or silver, addressing 
all correspondence to 


BROWNELL & HUMPHREY, 


924 5-6-7 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Eagle Calendar 


for 1900. 










Every purchaser of the EAGLE of the issue of December 
24 will receive a handsome home calendar for the coming 
year. This calendar will be a triumph of beautiful litho- 
graphing work. 


The Eagle Almanac | 


for 1900. 










This well-known yearly publication will be ready about 
January Ist, and will be better and more valuable than 
ever before. It is the greatest guide to Greater New 
York published, and should be in every home, office and 
counting -room. 


The Eagle Library. 


A series of publications on matters of current interest. 
Published monthly or oftener. Latest publications: 
Revised Greater New York Charter, Building Code of 
New York, Civil Service Law of New York, etc. Sub- 
scription price, $1.00 per year. 





Dr. Hillis’ Sermons. 


Published verbatim in the Monday issue of the Brooklyn 
EAGLE, as well as the sermons of leading clergymen of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. Subscription to Monday 
EAGLE, $1.50 per year. 












THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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A 200 LNG ooo 
: B Baltimore IN ews 


IS THE 


>: 


fi\ 


SOCIAL, DRAMATIC 
AND LITERARY 
AUTHORITY OF 


BALTIMORE 





It is read by Baltimore women, who form 
a noteworthy portion of its readers. It 
covers the whole afternoon field, which 


in the morning three newspapers divide. 





The daily average circulation of THE 
Ba.timore News during the month 
of November, 1899, was 


35,712 


M. LEE STARKE, Manager Foreign Advertising, 
52 Tribune Building, New York, 


S. S. RECKEFUS, Western Representative, 
Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ZSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISIITSSIS33>: 
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Doctors find 
A Good 
rescription 
or ManKind 


Ten for five cents,at Druggists, Grocers, Restaurants, 
Saloons, News-Stands, General Stores and Barbers 
Shops, They banish pain, induce sleep, and prolong life. 
One gives relief! No matter what’s the matter, one will 
do you good. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, 
by the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., New, York City, 
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HOt Seeeersooey 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, — 7 for window 


cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department 


oes coe 





The number of different things 
that are suitable for Christmas 
gifts is practically unlimited, and 
the five pages that are occupied by 
this department would not hold a 
hundredth part of the good adver- 
tisements which suggest different 
articles for that use. Therefore, 
we reproduce only a few of the 
many that seem to offer helpful 


hints, and depend upon you to |} 


adapt them to your own special 
needs whenever it is possible to do 
so. 





The Christmas 
Toy Store. 

Here is fun a-plenty—from 
trick toys that run up-hill to 
very real steamships and 
railroads with equipment = 
right-of-way, as real 
though owned by Wall eu 
magnates. 

And the Doll family, hold- 
ing court with all the splen- 
dor you please. Each year 
finds more real-ness in the 
world of Make-Believe. Now 
the little Ice Cream Freezers 
are really practical, and will 
make a pint of really-truly 
ice cream. The Toy Re- 
frigerators hold real _ ice, 
pe the little mother may be 
sure that Dolly’s food is fit 
and fine. 

It’s all interesting—and we 
all enter into the spirit of it 

the Basement is almost 
fairyland. Will you enjoy 
it with the Lilliputs to-day? 

Doll-House Furniture — 
White, with decorations in 
gold and color, from the very 
pretty Chairs (40c. to $2.50) 
to the Desks ($3.75 to $8). 


Of course, sideboards, 
bureaus and the rest of the 
things. 





$10 Camera Outfit 
for $4.95. 


A. good suggestion for 
Christmas! You can have a 
well known camera which 
will take pictures 4x5 and all 
the necessary chemicals and 
vessels as well as a set of 
plates and a tripod. The 
Camera is worth $5, the out- 
fit is worth $5. 

















A Present 


For father, for son, for 
brother. 

A few timely hints. 

This store is just full of 
nice useful gifts for gentle- 
men. 

A Smoking Jacket or 
House Coat is very accept- 
able, and we are showing 
some beauties in assorted 
colors ranging in price from 
$3.75 to $15.00. 

Umbrellas, Umbrellas, Um- 
brellas—-always a_ favorite, 
as a gift, and always useful. 
Prices $1.00, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00 to $4.00. 

Fancy Vests are just now 
a ey in bright colors, and 

1 at $2.50, $3.50 and $4.00. 

Dress Suit Cases and 
Traveling Bags in_ great 
variety, $1.00 to $9.00. 

Fancy Suspenders, Muff- 
lers, Neckwear, Collars, 
Cuffs, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Underwear. 

Come here for presents. 











Dress Goods as 
Christmas Gifts. 


Sometimes it is hard to be 
thankful—if the Christmas 
season has been looked for- 
ward to as a time when there 
may be a little more put into 
the empty life, and the gifts 
that come are merely fol-de- 
rols. So Christmas after 
Christmas we almost urge 
you to buy dress goods, or 
stuff for good warm petti- 
coats, or skirt or wrapper 
made up. 

And any of these things 
look gift-like enough when 
= up in the neat boxes we 
have ready, or prettily band- 
ed. It is not alone to thos2 
in abject poverty by A sen- 
sible gifts bring most 

10 yards of newest Rreake 
for $1.25. 

10 yards of Seersucker for 

I. 


yards of Dress Ging- 
ham tor $2. 

Full dress pattern of 
black serge, cheviot, granite 
cloth or armure—$z2.25 to $6. 

Full dress pattern of col- 
ored serge, cheviot, armure 
or fancy suiting, $2.25 to $7. 

Those we've told of are 
neatly banded and tied. 

Dress patterns in boxes— 
with needed trimming, 32 59 
to $5.50. 
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SERN tate BOOT 
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Ladies appreciate a 40c. 
box of Huyler’s candy more 
than any other gift costing 
five times that money. 
They prefer Huyler’s _ be- 
cause of its purity—of its 
being the very best candy 
made. Petty’s sell it in 
Newark exclusively at the 
Huyler’s price, 80c. a 











Presents Free for 
the Boys. 


We're shouldering part of 
jolly old Kris Kringle’s 
work by giving the ys 
some splendid presents with 
the clothing they buy. Not 
cheap trash, or worthless 

‘souvenirs’—-but well-made, 
acceptable gifts. 

Practical printing presses, 
upright steam engines, baga- 
telle boards, club skates, 
games, and a host of other 
things, such as silver novel- 
ties, etc. 

Watches presented. to pur- 
chasers of men’s suits. 

Look through the line, and 
at same time ,you might see 
just , what we’re carryin in 
oys’ t-naemelited ll well re- 


pay 
ate and Judy Show” 
going on every day in our 
window—better take it in! 
jpen evenings until 
Christmas, beginning Mon- 
day next. 











Mackintoshes for 
Presents. 


Delicate, artistic wraps of 
silk, lace and chiffon are or- 
naments to wardrobes and 
charms to the fancy, but 
storms and blizzards come, 
and many women and _chil- 
dren must face them. That’s 
why we give as much thought 
to the sheltering, ungrace- 
ful Mackintoshes as to the 
dainty garments for sun- 
shiny weather. You surely 
know a woman, or a little 
girl, whose Christmas and 
after days will be made 
ae for the gift of a 

ackintosh. You can give 
the comfort without extrava- 
gance. 











Calendars. 


Last year we had calen- 
dars at $6 and $8; this year 
our highest is $3.50 and 
customers tell us they’ve 
seen nothing finer. 

Our own calendars, 1oc. to 
35¢ are equal to the foreign 
ones at 25c. to $1.50. In en- 
velopes ready for mailing. 

















| Presents for 
| Smokers 


Not hard to_ select a 
present for him—if he 
smokes. The Annex is 

prodigal with bright and use- 
ful articles that he’ll appreci- 
| ate. Impossible to prepare 
| a full list for the press. 
i Mere bulletins must suffice. 





| 





Silks that Men 
Can Buy. 


Each Christmas we choose 
two or three hundred styles 
of silks and cut off the 
proper lengths for skirt, for 
petticoat, for waist, for 


pretty ribbon. 

We have the selections in 
Black Silks made—so, i 
you, Mr. Man, care to sur- 
prise your wife right away 
with silk for a garment or 
costume, you may choose to- 


ay. 
Tiress length for $10 or al- 

most any price up to $28. 
Waist length, $2.25 to 


Sint length, $5.75 to $8. 
And black silks are best 
gifts of all. 





dress—each neatly tied with | 








The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


is a Phonogra 
Graphophone. =. * 
among the few things that 
are perfectl suited to all 
ages of either sex and yet 
sporopriate 9s and acceptable as 
hristmas Gifts. 

Almost everybody enjoys 
these truly wonderful ma- 
chines. The baby coos with 
delight at the strange sounds 
that issue from them; the 
older youngsters look anx- 
iously for “the man in the 
horn,” and the grown ups, 
from sprightly eighteen to 
tottering eighty, seem never 
to tire - the good music 


and bri speeches which 
are = aithfully and clearly 
seuget uced 

hey make life better 


worth the living to the sick, 
and others to whom outdoor 
leasures are denied, and as 
ome entertainers are un- 
| equaled by anything that 
can be bought at several 
times their cost. 
You are welcome to hear 
them, either or both, in our 
pesemnene Phonograph Par- 
or. 
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Another One on “Paying for a Name.” 


A Printer’s Query. 








Did It Ever 


Occur to You 


That perhaps good, §satis- 
factory, well-dressed printing 
can be procured at a lower 
rate than you are now pay- 
ing for the unsatisfactory 
kind? 

We believe it will be worth 
your while to come in and let 
us figure on your copy. 





Carriages. 





Between New 
York and Boston 


There isn’t a carriage reposi- 
tory that can show the vari- 
ety of vehicles now display- 
ed on our floor. 

Ve represent the best 
manufacturers in the world 
and every wagon or carriage 
found in our stock is trust- 
worthy in every respect. 

A tip as to the variety we 
carry is found in the fact 
that our top floor has a 
showing of forty carriages 
and there are not more than 
two alike. 

There are a- few carriages 
that have been here too long; 
we will close them out this 
week below cost. 

He buys wisely who buys 
here. 





For a Restaurant. 


Furs. 


A philosophic friend says 
that there is vast difference 
in the way business reputa- 
tion is made use of. As a 
rule, a business name is used 
as a charm to raise prices— 
in the belief that people will 
pay more for a hat or a muff 
or whatever is being bought, 
because of the name that is 
in it. The Wanamaker way 
is different—the good will 
you bear the store; the faith 
ou have in it, is only a 
Coals for that good will to 
grow. As a rule, one pays 
least for a thing bought at 
Wanamaker’s—but there is 
no broader guarantee of ex- 
cellence. 

That’s it in a nutshell— 
maybe we do not quote the 
exact words. 

It’s worth thinking over in 
fur buying. 

Alaska Sable Scarfs, finish- 
ed with 8 tails, $7.50, $8.50 
and $10. 

Mink Neck-Scarfs, trim- 
med om ten real mink tails, 
$13 

Sorm Collars, dyed Alaska 
Sable; lined with fancy silk 
and trimmed with eight full 
tails, $15. 

Electric-seal Collarettes, 
high storm collar, long tabs; 
four tails, $12.50. 

Electric-seal Jackets, made 
from fine skins—z22 in. deep, 
$55; 24 in. deep, $60. 








, ° 
Keeping 

5 . ° 
Everlastingly at it 
Is good advice—as a rule. 
We are going to “keep ever- 
lastingly at it” until we con- 
vince the people there is -but 
one high grade—high grade 
in location, surroundings, 
service and ‘cuisine—popular- 
priced restaurant in Buffalo. 

To_ further demonstrate 
this fact and to test the ad- 
vertising value to us of the 
a News, we will sell 
to any one presenting this ad. 

any ye d this week— 
Seven 25¢c. oe tickets for 


$1. 
Good for Breakfast, Dinner 
or Supper. 


Restaurant. 





Warm Suppers. 


We are making a specialty 
of serving first-class suppers 
for 25c. They are a success 
too and vou won’t find any 
fault with them. 





Seasonable. 








Stationery. 








For 24 Cents. 


During this week those 
who visit our store can buy 
the finest box of the latest 
shape and tints in Note Pa- 
per—24 sheets and 24 en- 
velopes. 

With each box will go a 
stick of perfumed sealing 
wax, any shade you select. 


Special Sale of 
Golf Capes. 


Fifty came this morning. 
All the latest colors and com- 
binations, beautiful and dur- 
able qualities. The very 
newest styles. 

They’re from_ Beifeld’s 
celebrated cloak house. 

The prices run from $4.98 
to $16.50, and there’s many 
a jewel in the lot. 
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Newsdealer’s Ad with a Point in It, 























Daily and Sunday news- 
papers delivered to your 
door (not yard). We also 
sell all of the popular Maga- 
zines and Periodicals. Any- 
thing that we haven’t got, 
we'd be pleased to get. 
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Poor Headline; Good Idea. 





Ladies Want 
to Buy 


Goods in a drug store which 

they prefer to buy of a sales- 
woman. Desiring to please 
my patrons in every way, I 
have piaced a saleswoman in 
my Main street store to at- 
tend to lady customers. 








Photography. 





No Fault Finding 


after you receive your hele 
graphs from this studio. 

“Perfect satisfaction” 
means a whole lot in the 
business of art photography, 
but we believe we have 
reached that point or as near 
it as possible to get. 

Ask your friends who have 
had our photographs how 
they like them. 





A Good Way To Sell Phonographs. 





Our New 
Phonograph 
Parlor. 


Down in our basement we 
have fitted up a room, very 
cosily and comfortably, for 
a Phonograph Parlor. This 
room isn’t large, but it holds 
the biggest stock of Phono- 
graphs, yy oh tage pte ote 
Records, Horns and supplies 
in town. here’s a young 
lady down there who is em- 
ployed for the special pur- 
pose of showing machines 
and playing records, an 
everybody who is at all in- 
terested is invited to listen 
to the best reproductions of 
the best vocal and instru- 
mental music that has ever 
been rendered. 

No caller need feel under 
obligations to buy a single, 
solitary cent’s worth of any- 
thing. Ladies are especially 
invited. 





Making Good Use of the War. 








There’s Reason 
for the Diamond 
Advance 


Because fine and _ perfect 
stones are becoming scarce— 
they are finding fewer of 
them—and now that there is 
war in South Africa, the 
home of all producing mines, 
still higher prices are an ab- 
solute certainty. Even under 
these circumstances we are 
able to sell diamonds at the 
old prices. 








Chandeliers. 








The Central Point 


in your home furnishing is 
the Chandelier— 

Most prominent feature of 
a room 

You can’t afford to have a 
flimsy, inharmonious fixture 
when the other kind is so 
easy to get at. 





A Little Too 


Indefinite For 


Guarantee. 





We Stand Back 
of Our Shoes. 


If an unworthy pair finds 
place in our stock, it’s not 
your fault and not your loss. 
Our shoe8 are made in such 
a way, from such stock, that 
there’s no excuse tor any- 
thing but entire satisfaction. 
We seldom have a complaint 
and never a dissatisfaction; 
we don’t do business that 
way. Our shoes are fashion- 
able, durable and comfort- 
able, and you pay only for 
the shoes—nothing for name. 
A larger stock than you 
usually see, and lower prices 








for the same quality than 

you ever run across. 
Appetizing. 

Nothing Finer 

for breakfast than fine 


country bacon or sliced ham 
served with toast, eggs and 
a good cup of coffee. You 
will have to buy your coffee 
and egos somewhere else put 
come to us for the best ham 
or bacon. 





Fair and Square. 





To our knowledge there 
never was a cough syrup 
made that would positively 


cure every cough, but White 
Pine and Tar gives unusual 
satisfaction, it overcomes 
most coughs by relieving the 
throat and air passages of 
unhealthy secretions and 
healing the irritated surface. 
Kinner’s White Pine and 
Tar Cough Syrup is pleasant 
to take and it gives immedi- 
ate relief—if it does not we 
will give you your money 
back—pleasantlv. 





Good. 








After the Skate, 
A Chafing Dish 


at home, with something 
warm. It’s a_ treat. A 
choice assortment at Hardy 
& Hayes. 














A Good 
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Tells Its Own Story. 


Special Sale. 








A Store Full 
of Wedding Gifts 


The custom of givin 
“Something for the home 
has become so general that 
no one thinks of making any 
departure nowadays. here 
are many weddings slated for 
December and we _ woul 
have you know that this 
great store is stacked from 
the fifth floor to the base- 
ment with the very things a 
young couple would appreci- 
ate. There are _ individual 
pieces of furniture without 
number; there are rugs, 
mats, lace and portiere cur- 
tains, statuary, bric-a-brac, 
screens, sofa pillows, but 
enumeration is out of the 
question. 


Every Pair of 
Lace Curtains 


Drops in Price 


The time to buy Lace 
Curtains will be between 
Monday morning and Satur- 
day night of this week. If 
you wish to know the rea- 
son, then read the prices we 
quote in this advertisement. 
Ve’ve made every effort to 
bring together the hand- 
somest, most up-to-date Cur- 
tains that have been_ pro- 
duced this year, and we | 
think we have succeeded. 

Object of this sale is to 
make you think so, too. 





An Oil Heater Guarantee. 








Sounds Convincing. 





A Carpet Show 
You Should See 


It’s in this store—and it 
embraces something like fif- 
teen hundred rolls. It’s the 
greatest aggregation of fine 
carpets Hartford has_ ever 
seen. It’s almost double in 
size that of any other exhibit 
in the whole State. The as- 
sembling process will be go- 
ing on for some time yet— 
but the new carpets are all 
here—and we're ready to 
show them at your pleasure. 

The carpet section of this 
store will occupy a third more 
space this season. 

And yet we need still more. 

By our advantages—and 
effort-—and by the will of the 
people—we find ourselves at 
this time the main outlet for 
fine carpets in Southern New 
England. We _ gained our 
reputation by fair means— 
and we shall maintain it the 
same way. 


“None So Good”’ 


We offer the Electric Oil 
Heaters with the ,uarantee 
that they will give out more 
heat, and of better quality 
than can come from any 
other stove burning the same 
quantity of oil. 

_ They are handsome in de- 
sign; simple and easy to 
manage, and have an im- 
portant water-evaporatin 
feature that youll not fin 
in other stoves. 

Guarantee unqualified. 

Prices, $8 and $10. 





No Foolishness in This. 








All Right. 








Little Folks’ Feet. 


Take care for the little 
feet and the big feet will 
look out for themselves — 

That’s the idea— 

Now you know why we 
pay so much attention to 
children’s shoes. 

“Wear Wells’ and 
“Academy Shoes” 
are shoes we have spent a 
great deal of time and 
thought on—We know they 
are the best shoes for boys 
and girls that money can 


buy— , 
$1.75 to $3 a pair. 


Coffee Talk 


This store has a reputation 
for selling good coffee— 
coffee that makes people 
smack their lips an say 
“where did you buy that 
coffee?” 

This week we will sell a 
pound of delightful blended 
coffee at 25c. 

_.MOJAN COFFEE is a 
rich blend of the choicest 
a and Moca, we grind it 
ere from the bean and it’s 
the best coffee we know of 
at 28 cents. 





For a Tailor. 

















Let Us Measure 
You To-day 


for a new fall suit. We 
offer you a_choice of_ fine 
Worsteds, Cheviots, Cassi- 
meres and Serges—in all the 
newest patterns. The_ best 
fitting, best looking and best 
wearing suit ever made for 
the price, $15. 

Morton . Stout & Co., 
tailors, 12th and F streets, 
N. W. 
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It Has a 
Certain Individuality 














There is a certain individuality about Printers’ 
Ink that is so lacking in many other journals. To 
me the Little Schoolmaster is simply indispensable. 

Aron G. NuNgs, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Adv. Mgr. E. Nunes. 


The business man who seeks profit- 
able methods in advertising knows that 
mere imitation of the plans of others 
weakens the effectiveness of his own 
business. 

What is wanted are the thoughts, 
ideas and theories upon which these plans 
are founded. With such information pre- 
sented to him and utilized, thesubscriber's 
own advertising assumes an individu- 
ality all its own. 

Printers [nx doesn't dictate arbitrary 
details or methods. What it does is to 
tell the thoughts, the plans, the ideas of 
successful advertisers concisely; its value 
to business people is in getting them to 
think and act for themselves; to improve 
on the plans of others. Thatis the cause 
of the individuality of Printers’ Ink; no 
other periodical occupies exactly the 
same field. 


A year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink costs $5. Sample copy to cents, 








Address 


PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising and Subscription Manager PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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IF YOUR PAPER 





is read by a large number of people, or an 
important section of the public, or a spe- 
cial class of people, you maintain, and with 
good reason, that advertisers would be 
benefited by using your advertising space. 

PRINTERS’ INK is read by a special 
class of people, who are much interested 
in newspaper advertising propositions. 

These people are advertisers—a spe. 
cial class—and advertising the merits of a 
paper in its columns will secure the atten 
tion of more than 22,500 advertisers who 
read PRINTERS’ INK every week. 

Publishers who wish to increase the 
amount of the advertising in their papers 
will find PrinTeERs’ INK the best possible 
medium to introduce their paper and its 
merits to the men who control the purchase 
of advertising space. 

One page, one time, one hundred dol- 
lars. Smaller space pro rata. 

Interested papers or publishers are in- 
vited to address 


PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising Manager Printers’ Ink, 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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That’s exactly what many advertisers do—con- 
“x servative advertisers. They call at our office, && 
e¢_~=«sttalk over matters, conclude we know our business 
ee and say: “Do the work, Kissam, as it should ee 
34 be.” We do just as directed. We place their ap- 37 
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